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On a well-managed farm there should never be 
a time when it may be said there is nothing to be 
done. A ship-captain, who is a good disciplinarian, 
when all other work fails, on a long voyage, has 
the anchors polished. What the anchor is in this 
respect to the ship’s commander, the hoe is to the 
prosperous farmer. To keep that implement bright 
by cutting down weeds, differs from polishing the 
anchor, as it is useful work. A friend about to ad- 
dress a farmers’ club, a short time ago, asked us 
what he should talk about. ‘‘ Weeds,” was the re- 
ply. ‘‘ If you do not know enough about the injury 
weeds do the farmer, talk about their beneficial ef- 
fects.’”’ ‘“‘ Beneficial? ’’ ‘‘ Tell that to the boy who, 
on a hot August day, is at work in a corn-field.”’ 
“Just the place of all others, where the weeds, or 


rather the killing of them, should be recognized as | 


useful.”’ ‘‘ How so?’ ‘* We cut down weeds pri- 
marily, that they may not rob the crop of a share 
of its food ; but one who properly uses the hoe, 
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would na poy a geen comfort. If the pein 
is utterly shadeless, it will pay to make a shelter, 
Set up forked stakes, lay poles across them, and 
lay on a brush roof as a shelter. If the dead leayes 
look rude, they will make 2 most comforting shade 
for animals of all kinds. Cows in full flow, if they 
get overheated—in fact, sunstruck—will fall off, 
and often be nearly useless for the rest of the se- 
son. It is very difficult to restore such cows, but 
careful nursing will help. Prevention here is better 
than any amount of cure. Build a shade. Not 
only should animals at pasture have shade, but 
water. A well is better than nothing, but if a 
stream, however small, can be made to afford a 


| constant supply, by all means utilize it. Often a 
spring, at no great distance, may be thus utilized 
at a cost of little labor and less money. - --- Animals 





cuts over the entire surface of the soilin such a ,; 


manner as to leave a light layer of it upon the sur- 
face. This light, fine soil is of the greatest benefit 
as a mulch; in preventing evaporation of moisture 
from below, it helps the crops nearly as much as 
does the cutting away the robber weeds, and more- 
over, this layer of light soil quickly cools at night, 
and condenses the dew within its pores, which 
greatly benefits the crop. This is especially the 
month for killing weeds, and the younger they are 


| attacked, the less will be the labor. 


Root crops should be worked until the spread of 
the leaves interferes with the hoe. White Turnips, 
sown early this month, will make a good crop to 
feed early --.-Rye, near cities, where there is always 


/ a demand for straw, is often a profitable crop, even 


on poorish soils, but it will pay to use some good 
fertilizer__..Potatoes should be dug as soon as the 
vines stop growing. If a moist spell comes after 
growth ceases, ‘‘ supertuberation ” will take place. 


| This isalong word which English writers use to 


say that the tubers start anew, and small tubers are 
produced upon the larger ones, and thus injure the 
crop. Do not allow potatoes to be exposed to the 
sun any longer than is needed to dry thenr. 
<= 
Live Stock Notes. 

We have known farmers in a wooded country, 
who appeared to look upon trees only as things to 
be cut down, and in clearing their land, would not 
leave even a small grove in a pasture. We once 


| remonstrated with such a farmer, whose answer 


all = 


See elsewhere for New Premi- 


ums for new and old subseribers. 


was: ‘‘ When I want any trees I can plant ’em.” 
‘Did he ever plant trees in his pastures?” Not 
while we lived near him; but his animals, as do 
those of too many others, sweltcred August after 
August in pastures, in which a small grove of trees 








at work during the day, should have a run at pas- 
ture at night. If there is a stream at not too great 
a Cistance, give them, as well as the boys, a bath 
after work is over....The pastures will now fall 
short, and those who have followed our advice to 
provide a supply of fodder corn, will rejoice that 
they have this succulent feed to keep up the flow 
of milk. Shade, abundant pure water, a full 
supply of fodder corn, with grain (corn and oats 
ground together, two quarts at a feed), will carry 
the cows through this trying month. 
a 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


If the pigs have not already the run of the orch- 
ard, turn them in, for the benefit of both. The 
windfalls will furnish welcome growing food to the 
young animals, and the orchard will be helped by 
the destruction of insects, as well as by the manur- 
ing it will get. Early apples and pears, near a 
market, are more profitable than winter varieties. 
Late sorts rarely need to be harvested before there 
is danger of heavy frosts, but with early varieties 
much care is needed, These should remain on the 
trees until mature, but not until they are quite ripe 
ormellow. Every fruit grower should look closely 
to each variety, and ascertain when it has gained 
all it can from the tree. Every day after this is a 
loss. Early fruit should be handled with great 
care, packed in small packages, half barrels, or 
bushcl crates, being large enough for apples or 
pears, and be honestly packed with good fruit at 
the top, and the same all through. There is profit 
in early fruits, especially apples, and those who 
propose to grow them, should visit the markets, 
and observe what kinds are most salable, and 
which arrive in best order. -..Peach growers should 
engage experienced pickers ; all should be watched, 
as an over-ripe peach will spoil all in the basket or 
crate. An experienced picker knows by the touch 
or feel whether the peach is too hard to ripen by 
the time it reaches the consumer, or so soft as to 
decay on its way to market. Assorting peaches 
pays ; make them into three qualities, firsts and 
seconds to go to market, and the third to be kept 
at home for the pigs, or to be dried. Pack hon- 
estly. Select fine specimens of fruit of all kinds, 


| to exhibit at the county fairs, severely thinning, to 





give these a chance-.---Insects must not be forgct- 
ten. Tack pieces of old carpet, bagging, or other 
eoarse fabric around the trunks of apple trees. 
Remove them every ten days, and crush the larva 
or cocoons of the “apple worm” which have hid- 
den under them. Look for the borer in the peach 
trees, and with knife and wire cut and probe it 
out. As soon as the Blackberries and Raspberries 
are all gathered, cut out the canes that have borne, 
and tie up those that are to bear next year. The 
Strawberry beds should be cleared of weeds, and 
before the ground freezes hard, have a heavy 
mulch of straw or bog hay. Near the coast “ salt. 
hay ’’ is preferred. 


a 


Kitchen and Market Garden, 


Weeds among crops will demand attention. Now 
that crops are being cleared off, remember that if 
the land is not occupied by some useful crop, one 
of weeds will take possession, and make trouble 
Spinach, sown late in this month, 


for the future, 
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ea 
and in next, may be a useful crop, or dwarf peas, 
such as ‘‘American Wonder,” may be sown, and if 
it does not give a crop of peas, it will be most use- 
ful to turn under as a green manure. Rye sown 
now will give a welcome bite for the cows, if se- 
curely tethered, and also an early green feed next 
spring, after which it may be turned under. Rye 
is recommended for large areas only; for small 





gardens use peas--.-.-In sending vegetables to mar- | 


ket, wash, if need be, and make beets, onions, car- 
rots, etc., into neat bunches, of the size that cus- 
tom has established for the market---..The Chinese 
rose-colored Radish, if sown now, will make a crop, 
which dug and preserved in soil as other roots, will 
be very acceptable to those who are fond of rad- 
isNGS..2. 2 Sow the intermediate turnips—Yellow- 
stone, Aberdeen, and Cowhorn. Sown now they 
will usually make good crops. Rutabaga kinds 
should be well thinned to ten inches apart. 


—e 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


While dry, hot weather continues, do not mow 
the lawn too frequently. The treatment of the 
grass should now be to strengthen the roots. 
Water the lawn, if it can be continued occasionally, 
in along drouth. Ornamental beds, such as those 
in ribbon style, etc., should be at their best when 
cool nights come, and the different kinds should be 
kept: from running into one another. Judicious 
pruning will keep them in order. It is not advis- 
able to save seeds, unless from very choice plants. 
Cut away all faded flower-clusters, unless seeds of 
these are wanted. Seeds of hardy perennials, and 
of shrubs generally, should be sown as soon as 
they are ripe, and in a place where they may re- 
main in the ground, without being disturbed, for a 
whole year, as many tree and shrub seeds will re- 
quire a long time to germinate. Where this pecul- 
iarity is known, sow such seeds in a pot, which can 
be kept plunged in the soil for a whole season. 

> 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Whatever plants may be left in the greenhouse, 
be they ever so few, need the same care as if the 
house were full. Watering, wetting the walks 
and walls, to keep a moist atmosphere ; the killing 
of insects, shading, and all other attentions are re- 
quired, as much for one as for one hundred. 
Hence, if any plants are taken out, all should be, 
unless there are good reasons for the contrary. 
Those plants set outside need a continuance of the 
care already noticed. Those set outside in their 
pots, should be examined to see if they are getting 
pot-bound, and be re-potted, pruned if need be, 
and made ready to come in-doors. Plants that are 
turned out of their pots and set in the borders, 
will be very likely to be greatly overgrown. It is 
usually better to start new plants from cuttings, 
etc., but if it is desired to keep the old ones, they 
will probably need severe pruning both in root and 
branch. Give these a plenty of time to get estab- 
lished in their pots, before they must go in-doors. 


2.2 
> 





Bee Notes for August. 
BY WM. B. TREADWELL. 
— 

In sections where dark honey is gathered this 
month, the nice, white clover and basswood honey 
should be taken from the hive before it is soiled, or 
before it is injured by admixture with the darker. 
Boxes taken off in June and July should be care- 
fully examined, and if worms are found, the honey 
should be fumigated with sulphur. When dark 
honey abounds, it is well to take the full frames 
out of the hive and set away for winter stores, re- 
placing them by frames of foundation. I advise 
this very strongly, when bees can be secured in the 
fall from neighbors who made a practice of destroy- 
ing their bees. So also where aster, golden-rod, 
smart-weed, or other autumn flowers abound, which 
produce nice honey; this can be saved, and the less 
salable buckwheat honey be substituted for winter. 
Continue the brood-rearing this month, even if it 








shall be necessary to feed, as successful wintering 
depends on the care of the bees during this 
month and the next. 

If the honey harvest has closed, see that all 
empty cells are in the center of the brood next 
where the queen may deposit her eggs. After the 
flowers have finished secreting nectar, the bees are 
much more difficult to handle, and are more in- 
clined to robbery than at any other time. There- 
fore in removing boxes, be as gentle as possible, 
and smoke them well before opening the hive. 

If any stocks are weak, build them up by insert- 
ing frames of brood from others. Keep entrances 
contracted, as a safety against robbers. If surplus 
boxes are on, they must be kept warm, to aid wax- 
working. 





Arbor Day in Nebraska, 
PROF, CHAS. E. BESSEY, NEB. 
—<— 

“Arbor Day” originated in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
in the year 1872. The State Board of Agriculture 
being in session, early in January, the Hon. J. Ster- 
ling Morton, on the 4th day of the month, intro- 
duced a resolution, and urged its adoption, whereby 
a day should be set apart each year for the plant- 
ing. The resolution was adopted, and “ Arbor 
Day” came into existence. It is now a legal holi- 
day, and upon its annual return, the 22d of April, 
the banks, public offices, and business houses close 
their doors. The schools suspend their usual rou- 
tine, and the peuple all celebrate the day by plant- 
ing something. 

Of course, it is not to be understood that every- 
body plants trees ; there are some people in every 
community who will not do what the masses do. 
Should it rain manna again, morning by morning 
these people would, through sheer contrariness, 
refuse to gather the inviting food. While all the 
rest were busy, they would doubtless loiter around 
and suggest improvements in the chemical com- 
position of the heavenly food, or remark upon the 
undignified attitude of the gatherers. But the 
dwellers upon the plains very generally join in 
the Arbor Day observance, and many a tree and 
shrub is planted in deference to the prevailing 
sentiment. It has given an impetus to tree plant- 
ing, such as could not have been secured in any 
other way, and under its influence many a former 
barren spot is to-day a shady grove. In the capi- 
tal city of the State, where I write, may be seen 
one of the most remarkable examples of its in- 
fluence. Twenty years ago there was here an ab- 
solutely treeless plain; not a leaf was interposed 
between the summer’s sun and the heated ground. 
To-day there are, by actuai calculation, very nearly 
one million trees within the city limits, and as one 
now looks over the city, from some tall building, 
he sees little else than a great green forest. The 
dwellings are mostly hidden by the dense foliage, 
and only here and there a tower, a roof, or a 
chimney assures the observer that he is overlook- 
ing a city, and not a veritable forest. 

The lesson which this sylvan city of the plains 
emphasizes, is that the prairies carn be changed 
into forests. No one who has seen this great 
urban forest now asks whether trees will grow 
upon the plains. As an object lesson for the 
whole country, the capital city forest of Nebraska 
is worthy of careful consideration. What tree- 
planting has done here, and in hundreds of the 
smaller Nebraska towns, it may do for the towns 
and cities of other parts of the country. 


—.+e—_____ 


Honey, HieH-FLAVORED BUT CHEAP.—A trav- 
eler in the Himalaya mountains, writing to an 
English journal over the nom de plume of ‘‘ Eos,” 


speaks of the wild roses as growing in immense | 


thickets, ‘‘extending for countless miles’’ in the 
lower ranges, and rendering the air ‘‘ nauseous 
with excess of odor.’’ He says the honey of wild 
and domestic bees is far too highly flavored of 
roses, and was so cheap that you could get four or 
five pounds fora shilling. [Of course an English 
shilling.—Ep.] The writer describes it as “a land 
literally ‘flowing with milk and honey,’ for the 





former was never charged for by the peasant, and 
the butter was almost as cheap as the honey.’* 


Ee ——————————— 


Vadue of Common Fish. 


SETH GREEN. 


a 
I wish tosay a few words to the readers of the 
Amervwan Agriculturist, concerning the great value 
and usefulness of what are usually termed the 
“common varieties’? of fish. These include the 
yellow perch, rock bass, bull-head, sucker, pickerel, 
and the like. These fish, though they do not com- 
mand the attention of writers and fish-culturists,that 
trout, salmon, black bass, white fish, and shad have, 
still hold a very important place in the fish-supply 
of the country, and furnish pleasure and food for 
many thousands of people. The class of fish above 
referred to do not require the care and attention to 
make them plentiful that is necessary with the 
finer or game varieties. Artificial propagation is 
not required, and about the oniy thing really needed 
to keep a plentiful supply in the waters to which 
they are adapted, is to protect them while they 
are in their spawning-beds, and fish for them only 
by angling by hand with hook and line. In this. 
way you get the greatest amount of actual enjoy- 
ment in the capture of the fish, and who is there 
that does not relish a mess of fish caught by him- 
self, better than those purchased, or procured in 
any other way? Another point concerning these 
common fish, is that asa rule they are easily caught, 
and it requires no especially fine tackle to take 
them, though the most successful fishermen are 
careful in the arrangement of their hocks and lines, 
and also keep their hook properly sharpened, and 
well-baited. A common cane pole, such as can be 
purchased for a small amount, will be found equally , 
as serviceable as a high-priced, split bamboo, ~ 
jointed rod. These fish also inhabit large rivers, 
lakes and bays, which are accessible to the mil- 
lions. They are also found in the canals, to which 
thousands resort in summer for the capture of a 
mess of fish. In such waters as these, the finer 
grades of fish cannot live and thrive. Therefore the 
ordinary bull-head, with his great powers of en- 
durance, is a welcome and valuable inhabitant of 
this class of waters. The yellow perch, with its 
white, flaky flesh, when properly cooked, is the 
equal of anycommon fish in the country. The 
bull-head is also a most excellent fish, and I have 
made many a good meal on the usually underrated 
sucker and mullet. A great many harsh things are 
said against the pickerel, but it is a good fish, and 
a suitable inhabitant for the kind of water in which 
it belongs. It is not a suitable companion for the 
trout, nor is there a sufficiency of food for them in 
trout waters, but there is plenty in our large lakes, 
rivers and bays, and many a day’s sport have I had 
pickerel fishing. As a table-fish, they are not, in 
my opinion, equal to the yellow perch or bull-head, 
but when properly prepared are very palatable. 
While they do not possess the game qualities of the 
moscalonge, still in some waters I have found them 
to have considerable “ fight’ in them, and one of 
eight or ten pounds weight, affords both sport and 
an exercise of skill to land. Who has not seen a 
row of bare-footed urchins sitting on a bridge or 
the bank of a stream, angling for suckers? And 
what a happy expression they bear on their faces: 
when they trudge home with a string of them long 
enough to drag on the ground! Many a great man, 
and angler as well, has taken his first lessons im 
fishing from catching the slow-going fish that gains 
his subsistence by sucking the nutriment from the 
stones on the bottom of the stream. The value of 
our common fresh-water varieties is very great. 
They come in where they are most needed, and 
with our extensive watered area, no one need be 
denied the privilege of fishing, or cultivating a love 
for this harmless and healthful pastime. When the 
head of the family decides to take the little ones 
out fishing, and they are all gathered in the boat, 
each one furnished with a rod, no salmon fisher- 
man, with his rod bending under the strain of a 
twenty-pound salmon, enjoys with a keener delight 
the fun than the children, as the perch and rock- 
bass come flopping in over the side of the boat 
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SOIL CONSTITUENTS FIRST EXHAUSTED. 

In the ordinary course of tillage, the production 
and removal of crops, only a part of which, if any, 
is returned to the soil, as we would naturally sup- 
pose those constituents, which occur in greatest 
quantity in the ashes of plants, aud in small quan- 
tities in the soil, are the first to give out in the soil. 
The chief of these are potash and phosphoric acid, 
the former occurring most abundantly in the stems, 
leaves, and roots, of ordinary crops ; the latter in 
the grain and ripened seeds. Nevertheless the 
stems, leaves, etc., and particularly edible roots, 
contain much phosphoric acid, and the seeds much 
potash. Thus there is a steady draft upon these 
two svil constituents. 

Besides, the nitrogen in the soil, either at present 
or remotely available as plant food, existing as it 
does either in some form of organic matter, or as 
ammonia, or nitric acid, is constantly and severely 
being drawn upon by agricultural crops. We have, 
therefore, three substances of vital importance 
which, if supplied to the soil in an available form, 
will increase or prolong its fertility almost indefi- 
nitely, other things being favorable. These are 
Potash, Phosphoric Acid, and Nitrogen, in the form 
to yield either ammonia or nitric acid. 

ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS. 

We have already considered briefly the value of 
barn-yard manure—the universal fertilizer— of 
which few farmers who know its value, or are not 
located upon what they regard as soils of inex- 
haustible fertility, ever have enough. To supply 
the lack of stable or barn-yard manure, and to sup- 
ply in small bulk and little weight fertilizing mate- 
rial] for out-lying fields, or fields so high or so dis- 
tant that the mere hauling of stable manure would 
cost all or more than it is worth, the demand arises 
for fertilizers in a concentrated form. This demand 
is supplied in a more and more satisfactory manner 
every year, and inasmuch as it is quite impossible 
for the ordinary consumer—farmer or gardener—to 
judge of the value of those forms of manures by 
inspection, odor, texture, or any outward marks, 
the governments of many of the States, following 
the example of the German principalities, have 
passed laws requiring the percentage of potash, 
soluble and insoluble phosphoric acid, and of 
available nitrogen, as ammonia or nitric acid, to 
be printed or branded upon the barrels or bags 
in which they are sold. At the same time agri- 
cultural experimental stations have been estab- 
lished, where, if properly selected samples of fer- 
tilizers, sold in the State, are sent, they will be 
analyzed, and their true value published. Where 
this system prevails, there is little fraud in fertil- 
izers, and their use is extending year by year. 
Certain kinds are adapted to general use ; others 
to specific crops, e. g., wheat, tobaccu, potatoes, 
strawberries, etc. 

We have, therefore, in these fertilizers, ordina- 
rily reliabie, useful, and, if applied with good 

judgment, economical substitutes for stable ma- 
nure. The advantages they offer are not to he 
overlooked. They distribute no weed seed, they 
are neither bulky nor heavy, being thus easily 
transported, even where wagons cannot go; and 
evenly and perfectly distributed by hand. The fact 
that they add little or no organic matter to the 
soil, as does stable manure, must be counter-bal- 
anced by a system of culture involving the occa- 
sional turning under of a sward, or of a green 
crop cf some kind. 

Besides these there is a class of fertilizers which 
do not act directly as plaut food, supplying to 
the soil the constituents taken, or to be taken by 
the crop, but which by their action upon the soil 
itself, or upon the plant, or both, either render 
plant food already in the soil available to the crop, 
or so affect the plant, as to enable it the more 
readily to take the supply of plant food it needs 
for a big crop. Among these substances, lime, 
gypsum (land plaster), and common salt are con- 
spicuous, and in fact most fertilizers, stable ma- 
nure included, act somewhat in this way. Thus 











long before concentrated fertilizers were in use, the 
fact was known and largely made use of, that gyp- 
sum, served upon mowing land, had a remarkably 
favorable action on the growth of clover, bring- 
ing it in where it had apparently disappeared. 
This effect was produced not by gypsum, which 
is sulphate of lime, being plant food, which in- 
deed it is, but on account of a specific action 
upon the plant itself. 

The study of the specific action of artificial and 
concentrated fertilizers is hardiy adapted to these 
articles, importent though it is. Every farmer 
should know about them, and besides it is im- 
portant to know also that in our manufacturing 
country there are multitudes of waste products, 
many of which may be made very useful either 
applied directly to the land, or as constituents of 
compost heaps. 

VALUE OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 

We have alluded to the laws requiring the con- 
stituents of artificial fertilizers to be marked upon 
the packages. To understand these statements the 
buyer must understand that the important con- 
stituents, already noted, exist in different forms 
of essentially different commercial and agricultu- 
ral value. The commercial value of anything is 
what it can be bought for, the agricultural value 
is what it is worth to the farm and to the farmer. 

The great source of phosphoric acid is the bones 
of animals, which consist largely of phosphate 
of lime. In artificial fertilizers this acid almost 
always occurs as phosphate of lime, but in three 
recognized forms: First in the soluble form, as it 
is in the bones ; second, in a form soluble in water 
to which it is brought by the action of sulphuric 
acid upon the ground bones, and third, in what 
is ealled reverted phosphate—that is phosphate 
which has been rendered soluble, but has changed 
back to the insoluble form, but is in a condition 
very different from the pieces of bone in which it 
at first existed, being almost infinitely fine. This 
indeed is the condition which the soluble phos- 
phate quickly assumes, after it becomes diffused 
by rains in the soil. The soluble phosphate, or 
soluble phosphoric acid, is by far the most valu- 
able of the three forms, because when placed in 
or upon the soil, the rains dissolve it, and wash 
it down into the soil, where it becomes widely 
diffused, and very soon by the action of the lime 
or other constituents of the soil, it is changed to 
the reverted form, and so remains until taken up 
by the roots of plants. The reverted phosphate 
in the fertilizer not being soluble in the rains, re- 
mains where it is thrown, and to be available to 
the plant must be thoroughly mixed with the soil. 
This can of course never be so thoroughly done 
as the rains distribute the soluable phosphate, 
hence its lower value. The insoluble phosphate 
consists of those pieces of boae, which have not 
been acted upon by the acid to make them solu- 
ble. It is of great use in the soil, for the roots 
of the plants will find the particles and gradually 
make use of them, but it may not be for a year 
or two. 

There are other sources of phosphoric acid be- 
sides bones. Pure phosphate of lime is found as 
a mineral in the rocks, and is ground up, acted 
upon by acid, and made available as a fertilizer. 
It is, however, less easily acted upon, and the un- 
dissolved particles are of very little use in the 
soil, on account of this solidity and insolubility. 
Another and very valuable source of phosphates is 
the phosphate rock and river deposits of South 
Carolina. This stone is much softer, more easily 
reduced to a fine powder by grinding, and when 
of a quality to make the use of acid to render it 
soluble profitable, is of high value. Some phos- 
phate rock contains much lime, which makes it 
necessary to use large quantities of sulphuric acid, 
before the phosphate is preperly acted upon.. 
Thus it will be seen that not only the analysis 
should be considered, but also the source of the 
phosphoric acid, which is not always easy to as- 
certain. 

Potash in fertilizers is always in a soluble con- 
dition. Nitrogen, however, exists in many forms. 
In hair, wool, or leather, it is in a very slowly 
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available form, while in dried blood, or flesh, 
which decompose quickly, it is very soon availa. 
ble to the plant. In analyses, ammonia is usually 
reported as actual; potential, which is nearly or 
quite as good, available, and remotely available, 
and as in the case of phosphoric acid, each form 
has a different value. 

The other constituents of commercial fertilizers 
arc usually not regarded as having’ sufficient value 
to make it worth while to report them. 

WATER. 

The exceedingly great value of water as means 
of conveying fertility to the soil and of diffusing 
it in the soil, must be always borne in mind, not 
alone in connection with the use of commercial 
fertilizers, but in every way. There is no way by 
which stable manure, partly decomposed, can be 
made to go so far or produce so great effects, as 
when its virtues are extracted by water, and the 
water then applied, either very dilute by irrigation, 
or by the watering-cart or hand-sprinkler, to grow- 
ing plants. 


—_—- 


Selecting a Cow. 
<> 

A model useful dairy cow may be known at a 
glance by an expert. She has a fine, long head, 
broad between the eyes, and a thin, wide muzzle ; 
the eyes are large, and of a miid expression ; the 
neck is thin and long; the ears are thin and covered 
within with a deep yellow skin: the forequarters 
are light and thin, and the whole body has much 
the shape of a wedge, increasing in size to 
the rear; the legs are thin with fine bone; the 
belly is large and deep, with great capacity for 
food; tie back is broad and straight, and the ribs 
are well rounded towards the rear; the bones of 
the rump are wide apart ; the tailis long and thin; 
the thighs are thin and are set widely apart; the 
udder is large and full, especially behind; the 
teats are of good size, and set far apart upona 
broad, level udder, and the milk-vein, so-called, 
which is the large vein lesding from the udder and 
passing into the abdomen, and which is an indica- 
tion of the amount of blood circulating through 
the milk glands, and contributing to the milk se- 
cretion, should be full and tortuous in its short 
course. A fine horn, a deep, yellow skin, and a 
general elegance of form, without any heaviness or 
beefinessin any part, are also important indications 
of good quality in a cow for the dairy. 
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When to Pick Fruit. 
—<—>_— 

When fruits are mature, they make preparation 
for falling, just as mature leaves do. A distinct 
line is formed upon the stem of the fruit, in prepar- 
ation for the separation. When the apple or pear 
is mature, it will separate from the tree without 
any pulling ; mere lifting the fruit from its hang- 
ing position to a horizontal one, will cause the sep- 
aration from the tree to take place at once. A 
little observation will teach when the fruit is ready 
to be gathered. At this time, the fruit having 
made its growth, derives nothing more from the 
tree. After the fruit is full-grown, its next step is 
towards decay. Decay in early kinds comes ina 
few days or weeks. In the late sorts it requires 
several months, but whether early or late, there is 
a stage in this progress from maturity to decay, 
when the fruit best suits our purpose, and we say, 
that is “‘ ripe,’’ or “‘ mellow,” or ‘in eating.’ This 
time in early kinds comes very quickly, and other 
varieties do not assume it before spring. Early 
kinds come ‘into eating condition ’’ so soon, that 
they will bear but little transportation, hence are 
suited only to near markets. But these vary greatly, 
and there are from very early and autumn ripening 
kinds, to the very latest. The fruit-grower should 
be a careful observer of these points. The best 
fruit may be spoiled or materially depreciated in 
value by careless picking and handling. Properly 
construeted cold storage houses will do much 
towards keeping fruit in good condition, but unless 
the fruit is picked at the right time, it eannot 
be kept profitably even in the best fruit house. 
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Jersey Cattle. 
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a- a 
ly The Jersey breed has taken a very prominent 
Js position in the dairy during the past ten or twelve 
Ss, years, Previously it was the fashionable cow of the 
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; rich amateur farmer, who could afford to pay hun- 
| dreds of dollars for one of these elegant animals as 
‘ an ornament to his lawn and well-kept pasture, 
and for the supply of cream and butter for his do- 
: mestic use. Gradually it became the fashion for 
these wealthy persons to establish fancy dairies, 
4 and to make the choicest quality of butter, which 
; was put up in attractive forms, for sale to consum- 
: ers who could well afford to pay a dollar per pound 
i for a product, which was certainly known to be 
: clear, pure, and of the most perfect flavor and ap- 
, pearance. It was a new departure in dairying, and 
4 has had a most beneficial influence in compelling 
: the makers of butter to follow the example set in 
i this way, or in inducing them to do so, in the hope 
zi of securing higher prices for their product. <A 
‘ wholly new business, commonly known as fancy 
‘ : butter making, has sprung up, and this has led to 
' the expensive introduction of winter dairying and 
' a large variety of improved apparatus. It isa new 
instance of the improvement in agricultural meth- 
ods which has been brought about by the use of 
improved stock; and just as the Ayrshire breed 
in Scotland, or the Dutch breed in Holland, in- 
duced a remarkable change for the better in the 
: pastures and in the culture of the soil, as well as in 
; the farm buildings; and by reflection, as it were, 
4 on the farmers themselves ; so the Jersey cow has 
: revolutionized the butter dairy, and has improved 
e it more in the past ten years than every other influ- 


ence had done from the beginning up to that time. 


Fig. 3.—JERSEY COW BELMEDA, 6229. 


The Jersey cow, sometimes wrongly called Alder- 
ney, is native to the island of Jersey, the largest of 
the group known as the Channel Islands, which 
are situated near the coast of France in the English 
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| Channel. These islands are Jersey, Guernsey, Al- 


Fig. 1.—JERSEY BULL EUROTAS BLACK PRINCE 2D, 17835. 








derney, and Sark, the two last being mere islets. 
The three first mentioned are noted each for a spe- 
cial breed of cattle, much alike in character, but 
yet sufficiently different to be distinct ; the chief 
characteristic in all of them being remarkable cle- 





gance in form, color, and exceeding richness of the 
milk in butter fats. 

The island of Jersey contains more cows than 
any other equally small piece of the earth’s surface, 





Fig. 2.—JERSEY COW 


viz., about three hundred square miles ; and these 
cows are more highly valued than those of any 
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number perhaps one hundred thousand or more ; 
at least they are so numerous as to be seen on al- 
most every well managed butter dairy farm in the 
special dairy districts. 

Several State herd records are in process of estab- 
lishment for the pure-bred Jersey cattle, because 
the American Jersey Herd Book is too cumbrous 
for convenience, from the large number of entries 
which have been made in it. No other cow in ex- 
istence has been so highly cherished and cultivated 
as the Jersey, and some of them have made the 
most extraordinary records as butter producers. 

The Jersey cattle are of medium size, very grace- 
ful in figure, having slender limbs, a thin neck, a 
fine head, with broad forehead, dished face, large 
black eyes, a gentle expression, fine, small, curved 
horns, usually black in color, and setting forward 
over the forehead. The fore quarters are light, the 
abdomen deep and large, the hind quarters large, 
the back broad, the thighs thin and set well apart 
—giving room for a broad udder, which has a loose 
skin hanging far up behind, and giving great capa- 
city for holding milk; the milk vein is large and 
spreads well at its entrance into the front of the 
udder; the teats are usually large and squarely 
placed on the udder ; the tail is long and slender ; 
the whole form partakes of a wedge shape, and is 
well balanced and pleasing. 

This description may be taken as applying to 
any good cow; and when a yellow skin, fine coat, 
yellow ears, 2nd a mellow, soft feeling under the 
skin are added, the whole indicate a cow which 
may be expected to excel both for milk and butter. 
The color of a Jersey varies from a light fawn 


PEDRO ALPHEA, 13889. 
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other breed, averaging probably three or four hun- | 


dred dollars each. So many have been imported 





into the United States that there are more cows of 
the breed here now than there are in Jersey, viz., 
about ten thousand, while the half breeds or grades, 


which are almost as valuable as the pure breed, ! 


mixed with white in patches, to a darker yellow- 
ish fawn, or a mouse color, with a black muzzle 
and an orange colored ring around it. The tongve 
is also black in many of them. When this is the 


' ease, the eyes, horns, switch, and hoofs are also 
? J ’ ? ? 
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black, making with the tongue and muzzle the 
“ full black points,’”? which are considered by some 
Jersey brecders the sine gua non of excellent ani- 
mals of this breed. The dairyman, or the owner 


| of a family cow, will scarcely give much weight 
| to these points, except for appearance, and then 


only when they are accompanied by the best milk- 


| ing character. 


Our illustrations herewith represent three noted 
Jcrseys from the herd of George & H. B. Cromwell, 
on Staten Island, N. Y. Eurotas Black Prince 2d, 
17335, figure 1, was awarded the first prize as the 
best Jersey bull, one year old and under two, at the 
New York Dairy*Show. His sire is Eurotas Black 
Prince, 14384, to which the young bull bears a 
striking resemblance. His dam is Pedro Alphea, 
13889, shown in figure 2. The cow Belmeda, 6229, 
figure 3, has given 9,000 pounds of milk since her 
' last calf on May 21st, 1886, to May 9th, 1887, the 

day she was brought to the Dairyshow. Her high- 
| est butter yield was in August, 1886, when during 

the week ending August 15th, she gave 289 pounds 
| ten ounces of milk, which yielded twenty pounds 
four ounces of butter, salted one ounce to the 
pound. It is such records as these that have 
brought the Jerseys into prominence as dairy cattle. 
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History of the Cotton Plant. 


PROF. J. S$. NEWMAN, ALABAMA. 
> 

The cotton plant is a child of the sun. Its nat- 
ural habitation is in the tropical regions of Asia, 
Africa, and America, but it has been acclimated 
and successfully cultivated as far north as the 
thirty-sixth degree of north latitude. Its cultiva- 
tion covers a very large portion of our globe. In 
the Eastern Hemisphere the range of its cultivation 
extends from Southern Europe on the north, to 
the Cape of Good Hope on the south. In the 
Western Hemisphere from Virginia to Southern 
Brazil. It has been most successfully cultivated, 
however, between the thirtieth and thirty-fifth de- 
grees north latitude. Humboldt found it growing 
in the Andes, at an elevation of nine thousand feet, 
and in Mexico at five thousand five hundred feet. 
Boyle reports it cultivated at an elevation of four 
thousand feet in the Himalaya. Such elevations, 
however, are not favorable to its best development. 
Botanically, cotton belongs to the natural order 
Malvacee, genus Gossypium. Botanists differ as to 
its proper classification into species ; some enume- 
rating as many as ten species, others seven, and 
others only three as necessary to a clear discrimi- 
nation between the distinctive characteristics rec- 
ognisable after making due allowance fur differ- 
ences resulting from soil and climatic influences. 
We prefer, for our purposes, to adupt the latter, 
supported by such distinguished authority as Prof. 
Asa Gray. These are: 

1. Gossypium herbaceum, common upland cotton, 
leaves with tive short and roundish lobes, petals 
pale yellow or white, turning rose-color, purple at 
base, stigmas three to five, capsule three to five- 
celled, many seeded, and surrounded by a tomen- 
tose wool. When ripe the capsules (bolls) spring 
open by three to five valves, exposing the cotton, 
which issues elastically from the capsule after it 
has Durst open. 

2. G. Barbadense, Barbadoes or Sea-Island Cot- 
ton; leaves with five longer lance-ovate and taper- 
pointed lubes ; petals yellow, capsules more point- 
ed than those of herbacewm, wool not adhering to 
the seed; fiber fine, long and silky, with slight 
cream color. 

3. G.arboreum. Tree cotton, not now cultivated 
for its fiber. This latter is also known as G. religi- 
osum from the fact that it was held sacred by the 
Hindus. lt was grown about the temples in India 
and supplied the material for the sacredotal tri- 
partite thread of the Brahmins, the emblem of 
their trinity. The plant has dark green leaves, 
bears handsome red-purple blossoms, and produces 
silky cotton in small quantites. Attempts have 
been made by hybridizing this with the more pro- 
ductive species to increase its yield, but without 
success. Its product is unknown to commerce. 

The Barbadense is successfully and _ profitably 
grown only under the influence of salt atmosphere 
and, consequently, its cultivation is confined to 
the coast and islands of the sea, whence its name 
Sea-Island Cotton. On account of its silky fineness 
and Jength of staple, it commands a price which 
justifies its cultivation, notwithstanding the fact 
that it produces not more than half the yield of 
lint obtained from the Upland or heroaceum, which 
furnishes almost the entire commercial supply for 
the spindles and looms of the world. 

The history of the cotton plant antedates in its 
beginnings the commercial annals of the human 
family. India seems to have been the most ancient 
eotton-growing country. For five centuries before 
the Christian era her inhabitants were clothed in 
cotton goods of domestic manufacture from the 
fiber grown upon her own soil by her own crude 
methods. It is said that ‘‘more than two thou- 
sand years before Europe or England had con- 
ceived the idea of applying modern industry to 
the manufacture of cotton, India bad matured a 
system of hand-spinning, weaving, and dyeing, 
which, during that vast period, received no reeord- 

ed improvement. The people, though remarkable 
for their intelligence whilst Europe was in a state 
of barbarism, made no approximation t» the me- 
chanical operations of modern times, nor was the 


cultivation of cotton either improved or consider- 
ably extended.”’ 

Notwithstanding the proximity of China to India, 
it was not until the eleventh century that the cot- 
ton plant became an object of common culture in 
China. The first mention made of cotton in the 
records was two hundred years before the Christian 
era. From that time down to the seventh century 
it is mentioned not as an object of industry, but 
one of interest and curiosity; an occupant of the 
flcwer garden, the beauty of its flowers being 
celebrated in poetry. It is recorded in their annals 
as a circumstance worthy of note, that the Emperor 
Ou-ti had a robe of cotton when he ascended the 
throne in 502. In the eieventh century field cul- 
ture of cotton commenced in China, but owing to 
the opposition of the people, especially those en- 
gaged in growing and manufacturing wool and 
flax, it was not until 1368 that the cultivation and 
manufacture of cotton were well established. 

Central and South America, and the West Indies, 
grew and manufactured cotton long before their 
discovery by Columbus, who found the plant under 
cultivation, and the people using fabrics made 
from the staple. At the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortes, in 1519, he found that the clothing of the 
Mexicans consisted principally of cotton goods; 
the natives of Yucatan presented him with cotton 
garments and cloths for coverings for his huts, 
while Montezuma presented him with ‘curtains, 
coverlets, and robes of cotton, fine as silk, of rich 
and various dyes, interwoven with feather work, 
that rivaled the deticacy of painting.’’ The plant 
was successfully cultivated in Peru in the time of 
the Incas, in 1532. Specimens were also found in 
the ancient Peruvian tombs, and taken to England 
at an early date for exhibition. 

Egypt seems not to have either cultivated cotton 
or used its fabrics at a very early date, siuce the 
cloths in which the mummics were enveloped were 
of flax,instead of cotton. Indeed it appears that 
those nations which were early eclebrated for their 
manufacture of fine linen, were slow to substitute 
the cotton for the flax. 

Herodotus mentions cotton fabrics 450 B. C., and 
speaks of trees in India, “bearing as their fruit, 
fleeces more delicate and beautiful than those of 
sheep.’? The cotton fabrics of the Hindoos have 
been excelled in firmness and excellence only by 
the productions of the most perfect machines of 
modern times. The city of Calicut, on the west- 
ern coast, gave its name to the fabric known as 
calico. Tavernice describes some of their goods 
as “‘so fine that you could hardly feel them in 
your hand, and the thread, when spun, is hardly 
discernible.”’ 

The famous muslins of Dacca have been, on ac- 
count of their fineness, designated as ‘‘ webs of 
woven wind.’’ It is said that muslins made in 
Bengal are so fine that ‘“‘ when spread upon the 
grass and covered with dew they are not discerni- 














ble.”’ 

Spain was first of the European States to grow 
cotton. It was introduced here by the Moors in 
the tenth century. The first cotton was planted in 
the United States in 1621. ‘‘Carrol]l’s Historical 
Collections of South Carolina ’’ mention the growth 
of the cotton plant in that province in 1666. In 
1736 it was planted in gardens in Talbot county, 
Maryland, latitude thirty-nine north. At the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war, Gen. Delagall 
was said to have had thirty acres planted in cotton 
near Savannah, Georgia. It is stated that in 1748, 
among the exports of Charleston, 8. C., were seven 
bags of cotton wool, valued at three pounds eleven 
shillings and five pence a bag. Another small 
shipment was made in 1754, and in 1770 three more, 
amounting to ten bales. In 1784, eight bales ship- 
ped to England were seized on the ground that so 
much cotton could not be produced in the United 
States. The first Sea [sland cotton was grown on 
the coast of Georgia in 1786, and its exportation 
commenced in 1788, by Alexander Bissel of St. 
Simons Island. In 1791 the cotton crop of the 
United States was two million pounds, of whivh 
three-fourths was growg in South Carolina and 
one-fourth in Georgia. 
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Ten years later, 1801, ' Trim the hedge in August and burn the brush. 
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forty-eight million pounds were produced—twenty 
million pounds of which was exported. 

The United States have long since excelled ail 
other countries in the quantity and quality of the 
cotton produced. India ranks next in importance 
in its supply of cotton to the United States, but its 
fiber is far inferior to the American. The other 
cotton producing countries worthy of mention are 
the East Indies, Egypt, Brazil, the West Indies and 
Guinea. 


A Mistake in Gardening. 


—_—~— 





If every farm has not a well-managed vegetable 
garden, it is not that we have not pleaded for and 
advocated it as often 23 seemed proper. Nothing 
su adds to the comforts of farm life, so tends to 
make young people contented, and to * keep boys 
(and girls too), on the farm,” as an abundance of 
choice vegetables, and small fruits also, upon the 
home table. ‘Those who have heeded our frequent 
entreaty, a..d set aside a plot for a garden, gener- 
ally fail to get from it all that itcan yield. ‘l'hose 
who ‘*‘ make garden’”’ in spring, and sow all their 
seeds at that time, and enjoy their products as they 
come along in due time, make a mistake. In 
very few family gardens on the farm or elsewhere, 
is there any provision made for succession. Now 
is the time to remedy this omission. Sow early 
kinds of sweet corn every week until the middle 
of the month. If there is likely to be frost before 
all is eaten, dry the surplus. Sv with bush beans, 
a crop for present use and for pickling—and they 
make excellent pickles (especially the ‘ Refugee,’’) 
if pickled while tender. Sow, late in the month, 
early beets, especially the ‘‘ Egyptian.” The thin- 
nings make agrand substitute for spinach, and the 
well-grown beets are most acceptable at all times. 
Peas, planted late, are usually spoiled by mildew, 
but if there is a moist spot in the garden, we should 
risk a sowing of ‘* American Wonder,” which, in- 
deed isa “ wonder,’’ in point of quality. Provision 
should be made for next spring, by sowing next 
month (September), between the first and middle 
of the month, an abundance of spinach seed. It 
will afford abundant thinnings for use before frost, 
and if protected (far inland) by ascattering of salt or 
bog hay, will yield an abundance of spinach in early 
spring. Sow also at the same time the variety of 
Borecole or Kale, known as ‘‘German sprouts,” 
or ‘*Greens,”’ for use in spring. Succession crors 
of lettuce, cress and radishes, may be sown when 
hot weather is over. Indeed, by sowing crops in 
early fall, the pleasure derived from the garden 
may be easily doubled. 
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August Trimming of Hedges. 


> 


The expense of a hedge fence is comprised in 
the trimming. This expense is increased by delay. 
It is less labor to trim a hedge three times during 
the year, when the branches are small and soft, 
than once when the branches bave made a fuli sea- 
sons’ growth. If the hedge is trimmed once in 
June and again in August, it will be kept in good 
shape, and the labor will be less than if the trim- 
ming is put off until spring. In August the 
branches can be cut with shears or a sharp corn 
knife. The foliage on them wiil aid in their burn- 
ing, when they have dried a few days in the sun. 
The thorns are not so hard as in the spring. Te 
brush will be less, and on account of their pliability 
and greater weight, will pack iato the heap much 
better. If trimmed in August, the hedge will not 
make any considerable growth during the fall. 
August trimming does not injure the hedge, rather 
helps it, as it tends to ripen the wood, preventing 
a late autumn growth to be injured by the winter. 
The loss of sap is less than when the trimming is 
done in the early spring, as then the wounds are 
larger, and do not heal before the sap flows. Do 
not neglect to burn the brush as soon as it has 
dried sufficiently. If allowed to remain on the 
ground, it will harbor mice and other vermin. 
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Care of Young Turkeys. 
<> 

The loss among young turkeys every season is 
yerv large. In fact, few farmers raise more than 
one-third of the young turkeys hatched, which en- 
tails quite a loss when the season’s work is finished, 
as it requires but little extra labor to care fora 
larger number, until they are past the critical pe- 
riod. The young turkey is very tender in its first 
stages, but is very hardy when matured. Young 
turkeys cannot be fed like chicks, as they ure as 
dainty in the choice of their food as young wild 
pirds, and amistake of a single day may destroy 
them all. In feeding them it must be kept in view 
that they make very rapid growth of feathers, and 
food well adapted for the production of feathers 
should always be fed. They should have meat 


























hefore using precautions, for then it will be too 
late in a majority of cases, but search them every 
morning. Should a single louse be seen, grease the 
heads, necks and veuts with lard (using the smallest 
possible quantity), and dust the bodies well with 
Persian insect powder. Do the same with the hen. 

The general supposition tnat young turkeys 
must have free range, has not always proved true. 
We have asmall lot, hatched in an ineubator, and 
being raised in a brooder, that have kept remark- 
ably healthy, not asingle one dying, though they 
are mcre troublesome to feed than when they are 
with the hen, The experiment has demonstrated 
that clean, warm, dry quarters, and careful feeding, 
with freedom from lice, will enable farmers to 
raise a larger percentage of the young. True, it 
entails greater care, but it will pay, as the young 
turkeys become hardy after ‘‘ shooting the red.” 
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condition. The heat of the fermentation destroys 
the germs which produce acidity, and, to some ex- 
tent, improves the fodder as to its digestibility. 


oo 


Toulouse Geese. 
eee 

A large amount of profitless discussion has been 
wasted on the origin of the name of Toulouse 
geese. There seems to be no evidence to connect 
their origin with the French city, whose name they 
bear, But it is of little importance to poultry- 
raisers and farmers. They were first carried from 
the South of France to England, and afterwards 
to the United States. Forty-eight pounds is the 
standard maximum weight, but they have been 
forced to weigh as high as sixty pounds. Under 
ordinary circumstances though, eighteen to twenty- 
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A PAIR OF TOULOUSE GEESE. 


every day, but at times they will refuse it. They 
seem to have a preference for food of a white color, 
and are very fond of milk and curds. Stale bread 
soaked in milk, and also plenty of curds, is the 
vest food for them at first. Some advise feeding 
hard-boiled eggs, but such food usually results in 
varrous bowel diseases. Onions, chopped very 
fine, with the tops included, are highly relished, but 
little troughs of wheat and chopped meat should 
be placed before them every day, in order to induce 
them to begin on such food as soon as possible. 

Dampness is fatal to young turkeys. ‘They 
should never be allowed to go in the damp grass, 
or get wet. The main cause of loss is lice, which 
come from the hens, and right here we will say 
that nearly all kinds of adult fowls have lice, even 
when seemingly free from the pests. Not only 
the little red mites attack young turkeys, but the 
large gray body lice soon begin on them. As 
young turkeys die very suddenly when attacked by 
lice, it is best not to wait until they begin to droop 








Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The advice so frequently given to turn the hen and 
her brood loose, to roam at will, has caused the 
death of many young ones, but there is no doubt 
that if they are carefully attended to every three 
hours during the day, and fed on a variety of food, 
wiih clean water, which should be given in a man- 
ner so that they can only get their beaks wet, it 
will not be long before a large flock will be on the 
farm, and the members of which will then be able 
to provide for all their necessities. 
pe a a 

CHEAPENING EnsILAGE.—During the past few 
years the methods of ensilaging have been much 
simplified. The costly and cumbrous stone and 
cement silo has been abandoned, and a common 
barn mow, closed tightly with matched boards 
doubled, with building paper between, and the 
method of heating the fodder by spontaneous fer- 
mentation, have been substituted for the old and 
more laborious system. The new process also gets 
rid of the acid, and preserves the fodder in a sweet 








five pounds is the common average. They are 
stately fowls, with massive bodies, erect carriage, 
and fine, rich colors. But their most striking char- 
acteristic is the abdominal pouch, or loose fold of 
skin beneath, which comes nearly to the ground. 
The plumage is of various tints of ash-gray, brown 
and white, the head, throat, lesser wing-coverts, 
and some other paris, being light-gray, while parts 
of the neck, the back, upper wing-coverts, breast, 
thighs, tail-feathers, ctc., are dark-gray, shaded 
with rich brown. Theunder part of the body and 
the tail-coverts are white. The legs are deep 
orange. They are fairly prolific, and under favor- 
able conditions raise two broods cach year. The 


| goslings grow rapidly, and mature carly. With 





‘ foods should be given, until they are feathered. 


good care and generous feeding, the young geese 
are made to weigh twenty pounds the first winter. 
When well fattened, they are very good for the 
table. They should have good pasturage, with 
oatmeal, milk, etc., while young, and no heating 
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Hew to Keep the Family Horse. 


ISAAC H. FICKEL, OHIO. 
> 

The horse, according to tradition and history, is 
found to have been very early associated with man 
as a domestic animal. He has been an important 
factor in bringing the human race to its present 
state of progress and refinement. Whether in war, 
commerce, or pleasure, no animal so readily re- 
sponds to the wants of mankind. The question 
“* How to keep the Family Horse,’’ to obtain the 
best results; to provide the proper shelter; to un- 
derstand food elements and their proportions ; and 
the disposal of the manure, are matters of great 
financial importance to every horse owner. 

THE STABLE. 

In discussing the various questions connected 
with the stabling of the horse, it must not be for- 
gotten that we have many climates, and many de- 
grees of aridity and moisture to deal with; and 
what would be suitable for one place, would not be 
adapted to other parts of the country. 

There are so many excellent plans for stables, 
adapted to special localities, that it is not neces- 
sary to describe any particular ones. Whatever 
plan has been adopted, there are certain matters to 
be considered, however, necessary to the health 
and comfort of the animal. Most important is a 
dry location. The horse is a native of a dry coun- 
try, and cannot be kept in health in'a damp situa- 
tion. Coughs, colds, and other ailments are the 
result of damp stables. These interfere with the 
use of the horse, irrespective of other reasons, as 
domestic comfort is greatly dependent on the car- 
riage being always at command. This may be se- 
cured in most cases by thorough drainage. Every 
stable should be kept free from dampness. Hardly 
less important is it to provide the best means of 
keeping up a tolerably even temperature in sum- 
mer and winter, and to furnish sufficient ventila- 
tion. The horse requires a constant supply of pure 
air. Pure air is the source of pure blood and 
pure blood is the source of bealth. Too many, 
in their desire to keep their horse comfortable in 
cold weather, neglect this important matter. 
Neither man nor beast can enjoy health while in- 
haling corruption at every breath. Yet many 

stavles are built with little regard to ventilation. 
The air in the stable should be constantly changed, 
without creating a draft upon the horse. The im- 
pure air can be carried off by ventilators, which 
should be placed on the top of every stable. The 
stable should be well lighted. Light exercises as 
much influence upon animal as upon vegetable life. 
Many diseases are much more virulent, and the eye 
can not retain its full power if deprived of light. 

The stable for the horse should be of good size. 
The narrow dimensions of many of the stalls area 
positive cruelty to horses. They are built too nar- 
row to enable the horse to extend his limbs when 
convenient. He is compelled, when in a recum- 
bent position, to double his limbs up under him, 
and his Jegs are tius kept cramped, when they 
should be completely at rest. Box-stulls permit 
the animal to choose its position and change it at 
pleasure. Comfort is essential to health, and it is 
evident that the animal can not be comfortable 
when closely tied in a narrow stall. ‘The stalls 
should be kept clean, and the floor daily sprinkled 
with some-good absorbent, as gypsum, to absurb 
the foul odors continually arising. Absorbents 
are not generally used freely enough about stables. 
Besides having pure air for the animal to breathe, 
a stable that is stored full of hay and grain ought 
to be kept well ventilated, and kept clean, that the 
impurities of the air may not penetrate these. All 
food should be kept as pure as possible. Cleanli- 
ness about the stable is just as important to the 
health of the horse, as cleanliness about the house 
is important to the health of the family. 

MANURE ; ITS STORAGE AND DISPOSAL, 


Every thoughtful farmer realizes the importance 
of saving the manure from all his stock. Yet 
few give it the care necessary to save it as it should 
be. The urine‘s the most valuabie part of the ex- 
crements of animals (being the main source of 


nitrogen), yet this is mostly allowed to settle into 
the soil and be lost. How many of our farmers 
throw the manure under the eaves of the stable, 
exposing it to the action of air and water, allowing 
the water to drain off and the manure to heat, 
thereby losing the most valuable parts. About all 
that is left may be regarded as husks—of very little 
value as a fertilizer. It is these little leaks of the 
farm, which make farming so unprofitable to many 
persons. The manure and urine of the horse, if 
properly saved, form the strongest and most dur- 
able of dressings for meadows, and especially is it 
valuable when the feed contains a large proportion 
of albuminoids. It is estimated that one-half the 
cost of these foods is returned in the increased value 
of the manure. Toone residing in a city, possess- 











ing a small lot, this saving is hardly of less impor- 
tance than to the farmer, as well-decomposed 
stable manure forms one of the best dressings for 
the lawn. 

In the storage of manure there are two dangers 
to contend with. The first is the leaching, or al- 
lowing it to become saturated with water, which 
drains off; and the second is the loss of the nitro- 
gen by escaping and uniting with hydrogen, form- 
ing ammonia, which, being very volatile, is easily 
carried off. But this gaseous ammonia may be 
converted into a solid and retained. That is, we 
can unite it with some other substance that will 
hold it, and this nitrogen is the most costly ele- 
ment in manure, as it en.ers into the composition 
of all kiads of vegetable matter. Upon how to 
overcome these losses then, will depend the future 
value of the manure. 

To prevent leaching, it is necessary to have the 
receptacle for manure so that it cannut become 
saturated and the water drain off. If there be a 
manure cellar, this is easily avoided; but if it has 
to be stored outside, and exposed to the action of 
the elements, it is not so easily saved. If stored 
outside, the receptacle for it should be lower than 
the surrounding surface, so that the water cannot 
drain off ; it should be neatly piled in a compact, 
flattened heap. 

The escape of nitrogen may be prevented by 
using absorbents, such as plaster (gypsum), kainit 
(which are the best materials that can be used to 
prevent the loss of ammonia,) or, when these are 
lacking, road dust is particularly valuable. By 
this means the ammonia will unite with the organic 
acids, and form soluble but not volatile compounds, 
thus forming a compound rich in nitrogen, lime, 
and potash. Where straw is largely grown, it 
should be provided in abundance for bedding, and 
with a free use of gypsum or other absorbents, 
most of the urine will be saved. The mauure pile 
should not be allowed to become dry, but should 
have a few barrels of water added occasionally, 
and be frequently stirred with a fork. Decomposi- 
tion is hastened if hogs are permitted to root it 
over. The manure should be drawn to those fields 
upon which plants are growing, or soon will have 
them, to absorb itas it dissolves. Thus by a little 
eare and attention, thousands of dollars will be 
saved annually to farmers, who are now paying 
high prices for the identical elements in commer- 
cial fertilizers, which they are permitting to go to 
loss iu their own barnyards. 

FEEDING. 

The study of the subject of food elements, and 
their relation to the animal system has been greatly 
neglected. Of late years science has been doing 
much in this iine of work, but there is a great deal 
to be done yet. Although the animal body is s0 com- 
plex in structure, yet chemistry has divided it ina 
gencral way into nitrogenous, non-nitrogenous, and 
mineral matters. Since these substances are continu- 
ally being destroyed in the body in forming mate- 
rials for growth, in generating heat, and in pro- 
ducing force, it is necessary that the animal should 
receive substances similar to those destroyed, so 
that these may be assimilated by the tissues and 
fluids of the body to replace those lost and to en- 
able the vital actions to continue. 

The object of feeding is to supply the animal 
with the various elements which enterinto its com- 
position, and since the nitrogenous (a]buminoids, 
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or protein) and non-nitrogenous (carbohydrates), 

substances vary only in narrow limits, and since 
the rate at which each is destroyed in the body is 
also fixed, it follows that the food which the ani- 
mal receives should also contain these nutrients in 
the right proportion. The food given to an ani- 
mal may contain all the nutrients named, but it 
may not contain them in the right proportion to 
supply the animal organism. Some are rich in al- 
buminoids, while others are composed largely of 
carbohydrates. Tence, in an economical point of 
view, we should combine these foods to form a 
mixture in the right proportion to satisfy the needs 
of the animal system. A large part of the animal 
body is composed of albuminoids and as itis im- 
possible for the animal system to convert carbohy- 
drates into albuminoids, the sole source is from 
those plants containing the albuminoids. The 
Germans estimate a pound of digestible albumin- 
oids to cost on an average five times as much as a 
pound of digestible carbohydrates; it is readily 
seen that economy requires the least proportion of 
the former consistent with perfect nutrition. The 
quantity of carbohydrates which a horse requires, 
depends upon the latitude and the season. As car- 
bon and hydrogen are the heat-producing elements, 
it follows that the colder the c‘imate the greater 
proportion of carbohydrates is needed. We have 
mentioned the importance of the albuminoids in 
animal economy. It is evident then, that the pro- 
portion of albuminoids which the feed contains, is 
an important element in determining its value ; and 
those foods, which contain them in the largest 
quantity are, othe: things being equal, the most 
valuable, as these are the most expensive in- 
gredients to produce. 

Relatively to size, the horse has a smaller stomach 
than any other of our domestic animals. This 
makes it necessary that he must feed frequently, 
digest promptly, and have a rich material in a 
small bulk, thus adapting him cspecially to per- 
form rapid work. Ina state of nature he is under 
no necessity of eating too much at any one time, 
but replenishes the stomach lightly and at frequent 
intervals throughout the day. There is no over- 
loading, nor overtasking the organ, and no extreme 
exertion upon a full stomach, which so often takes 
place in the domesticated condition. Even in do- 
mestication, a horse will maintain excellent health 
on the natural grasses, fresh or made into hay ; but 
when he is placed under the saddle or in harness, 
and subjected to work, we take him from his natu- 
ral state, and the same feeding will not longer 
meet the demands of the system. 

In regard to the kinds of feeding stuffs to be 
used, it must be apparent that, with the many dif- 
ferent climates and surroundings in this extensive 
country, what would be adapted to one section, 
would not suit in other parts. Yet there are three 
general points to be considered, in order to de- 
velop a more rational and more economical system 
of feeding. First. How much of each of the es- 
sential groups of food constituents is contained in 
the food? Second: How much of each of these 
essential food constituents is digestible under 
existing circumstances, and thus directly available 
to the animal? Third: How much of the three 
essential food constituents does the animal re- 
quire to secure the best results? Tables have been 
prepared, at great labor and expense, for our bene- 
fit. The one given below shows the composition 
and digestibility of the foods usually given to 
horses. 























| COMPOSITION. | DIGESTiBILITY. 
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By reference to this table, it will be seen that 
the albuminoids (protein) in the hay and grasses 
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are little more than half the amount present in the 
same weight of grain. Thus the grain furnishes 
nearly twice the amount of flesh-forming aliment 
that is supplied in hay ; from which it follows that 
by its use we can supply the material necessary for 
the maintenance of the animal without subjecting 
the stomash to a great distension with food at any 
one time. Again, it will be observed that the 
grains contain about one-half more respiratory 
food in a given bulk than hay and grass, and not 
more than one-fourth the amount of indigestible 
woody fibre, so that in the grains we have a doubly 
nutritious food with incomparably less superfluous 
matter, and capable of more prompt and thorough 
digestion. Thus the stomach is soon cleared, and 
the animal is fit for use sooner after a meal. Hence, 
the faster and severer the work which a horse is 
expected to perform, the sounder and more nutri- 
tious should be his food. His oats should be in- 
creased and hay diminished. Then the movements 
of the body and limbs are not impaired, as when 
fed on bulky food. 

By careful experiments, it has been found a ra- 
tion containing twelve to thirteen pounds of diges- 
tible nutrients, and having a nutritive ratio of one 
to seven, (i. ¢. one pound of albuminoids to seven 
of carbohydrates, which includes the fat and nitro- 
gen free extract), is sufficient for a horse weighing 
twelve hundred pounds, and performing light work, 
such as a family horse would be expected to do. 
Of this amount there should be digestible sub- 
stances : 


PPOUGII Cs areca des eas aisaicsie 1.8 pounds. 
CarbObsarates... 0.0.36 505 12 | 
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The question, From what sources are we to ob- 
tain these ? brings us to the consideration of the 
most common foods of the horse. 


PasTURE GRass —Though no person should al- 
low the family horse to depend upon grass alone, 
yet, owing to its being his natural food, he should 
not be deprived of its use entirely. When in use, 
however, owing to its loosening effects upon the 
bowels, it should not be fed to him ; but when not 
in use, grass with a portion of good hay and grain, 
form an excellent ration. 

Timotuy.—This is probably the most valuable of 
all grasses for hay. It is extensively cultivated, 
contains a large amount of nutritive matter, and 
forms one of the best foods for horses, if cut in the 
bloom, and properly cured. 

Oar Straw, if cut at the proper time, forms a 
feeding stuff not to be despised. Good straw is 
most decidedly better than poor hay. Its chief 
value lies in its non-nitrogenous matter, of which 
it furnishes a cheap supply, and in combination 
with feeding stuffs which can supply its deficiency 
in protein, it forms a valuable fodder. 

Corn Fopper is extensively used in many parts 
of the country, and though forming a good substi- 
tute for hay, it is not as nutritious as good Timo- 
thy hay, and from the large amount of stalks, it is 
not nearly as convenient to feed as hay. However, 
when grown by the owner, it may be used with ad- 
vantage during the winter season. Of the grains, 


Oats seem to be especially adapted to the horse. 
All grains have high nutritive values, with but lit- 
tle waste; as a consequence their digestibility is 
high, and they covtain a large amount of nutriment 
in a small bulk. 

Corn is largely fed to horses, but from its tend- 
ency to produce fat, it is not to be recommended 
as equal to oats. Corn may be fed more freely in 
winter, because it is an excellent heat supporter, 
but at other timesit should be liberally mixed with 
oats, or discarded entirely. 

WuEAT Bray, it will be seen from the table of an- 
alyses, is rich in protein. That it can be fed with 
profit to our driving horses occasionally, there can 
be no doubt. When fed in connection with corn 
or corn meal, its effects are very soon noticed in 
the appearance of the animal. 

Horses, like man, desire a variety of food, and 
the system tires of a steady diet. There should be 
a change of food occasionally. Good Timothy hay, 





cut at the right time and properly cured, and oats, 
then, are the foods which will furnish the best re- 
sults, all things considered, whether grown by the 
owner or purchased. Supply and demand may alter 
the cost of these, when other foods may be substi- 
tuted, and their values computed from the table of 
nutritive values. Cutting and steaming food for 
stock has many advantages, and certainly pays. 
Whether it will be profitable where only one horse 
is kept, is a question which must be left to the 
judgment of the owner. Feed should be given 
regularly. The human stomach bears hunger better 
than that of the horse. He should always be al- 


| lowed plenty of time to eat. 





The stomach is in no condition to receive food 
immediately after severe exertion. At this time it 
has not nervous force to digest the food, and often 
flatutent colic is caused by too hurried feeding. 
Neither should he be used directly after eating, but 
a short time should be given it to partially digest 
its food. Neglect of this often causes staggers. 
Always feed carefully. No scantiness; no over- 
feeding, especially of the albuminoids or grain 
foods. 

Good, pure water of moderate temperature is of 
prime importance. It requires the combustion of 
tissue to warm water to the temperature of the 
body. Hence, it is important that the water should 
not be too cold in winter. Owing to the small size 
of the horse’s stomach, he should not be allowed 
too much water at any one time, especially when 
warm and after a feed of grain. The old saying 
‘*that a horse has more sense than a man,’’ and 
that he will not drink too much, is a great mistake. 
He will drink too much when heated and the 
stomach is empty; he will also drink too much 
when the first heat caused by digestion commences. 
From a little at a time und often no danger is like- 
ly to result. 

The use of a certain amount of common salt is 
necessary in many ways to tbe animal system. 
This need is increased since many of our domestic 
animals are stall-fed. 

CARE AND MANAGEMENT. 


In many respects the horse’s constitution is as 
tender asa man’s. Cold storms exhaust lis vital- 
ity, and in proportion as this exhaustion takes 
place, an increased consumption of heat-producing 
food occurs. Hence, during cold and stormy 
weather, he should be kept in a comfortable stable. 
In seasons of extreme heat, the horse needs protec- 
tion from the direct rays of the sun as much as he 
needs protection from winter storms. Medical men 
say that men and horses are the only animals that 
sweat. They perspire through the skin, the pores 
of which become opened and enlarged, and it is 
while in this condition that both are exceedingly 
liable to be injured by overheating. 

We areall somewhat familiar with the care that 
is given to trotting horses—and what is the object 
of all this care? The purpose is the preservation 
of health and perfect condition. It is not neces- 
sary to give the family borse as much attention as 
the trotter receives, but it ought to be sufficient to 
give the animal good treatment, and to insure its 
comfort to the utmost practical limit. He should 
be well groomed, for the curry-comb is to the horse, 
what a bath is to man. The prime importance of 
grooming him thoroughly rests upon the fact, that 
his health is essentially dependent upon the clean- 
liness of his hide. The glands must be kept open 
to allow the dead matters to be cast out of the 
body. When allowed to do their work, they throw 
off more deleterious matter than the lungs or kid- 
neys. The curry-comb should be used lightly, 
however, as it is a source of pain when used 
roughly. It should be followed by the brush and 
cloth, to remove the dust that will eseape the comb. 

Attention to the care of the feet and legs is of 
great importance. They require more care than 
the body, and ure more liable to injury. When 
a horse has been driven during the day, he should 
not be allowed to spend the night without being 
cleaned, and his limbs rubbed down, This stimu- 
lates the circulation, and opens the pores of the 
skin. 

Kindness with the family horse is of the utmost 








importance. Always cultivate an acquaintance, 
and be on social and friendly terms with him. If 
he is tired and worn out, it is astonishing, how 
these little attentions will encourage and cheer him 
up. When not in use, he should be g'ven a rea- 
sonable amount of daily exercise. No animal will 
do well without exercise. It promotes a good ac- 
tion of their limbs, and assists digestion. The 
harness should be made to fit, thus avoiding chafes 
and bruises. In cold weather the lips and tongue 
of the horse may be made very sore by contact 
with the frozen bit. The bit should always be 
warmed before being placed in the horse’s mouth. 
Flies are very annoying to horses, and the use of 
the net, or some preparation that will keep the flies 
away, is well repaid. 

Horses in a state of nature do not require any 
protection for the hoof. But, in connection with 
climate and artificial roads, domestication alters 
more or less the conditions, on which the horse de- 
pends for the horn’s integrity as an efficient pro- 
tection to the lining and extremely sensitive parts 
it encloses. A horse would not be able to travel 
long on our artificial roads, without some protec- 
tion to the hoof. This art is not practised by as 
skillful workmen, as necessity demands. Shoes 
allowed to remain on too long, are often the source 
of serious foot diseases. 

Care in driving is of the greatest importance. 
How often do we see an animal driven until wet 
with perspiration, and dotted with foam, standing 
without blanket or protection of any kind from the 
cold northern winds. When in such condition, he 
evidently suffers intensely ; besides the danger of 
contracting diseases, from which he will never re- 
cover. If any Jaw on our statute book should be 
more rigidly enforced, it is the one against fast 
driving. <A case of a family horse—a noble animal 
—has just come to the writer’s notice. The animal 
taken with kidney disease, the veterinarian eaid 
caused by over-driving, ending in three days in 
lockjaw and death. When in use, blankets should 
always be provided in cold weather, so that they 
will dry without chilling. Protect them from 
drafts when warm, and either rub down, or let 
them stand in a stable, where cold air can not 
strike them. 

The family horse is especially worthy of the best 
of care, for no other domestic animal so readily 
responds to kind treatment. “A righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast.” 





Perennial Italian Ray Grass, 
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This Ray Grass is also called ‘‘Rye Grass,” but 
improperly, as that is an annual. The Ray Grass 
(Lolium perenne) has long been cultivated in Eng- 
land, and is highly esteemed there, more especially 
because it ripens at the same time with clover, and 
with the exception of orchard grass, is the most 
suitable to be cut with it for hay. Both this grass 
and clover ought to be cut just as they come into 
full bloom. If allowed t» stand until the blossoms 
are closed and the seeds begin to form, they shed 
profusely as the hay is handled, causing quite a 
loss to its value. Moreover, the stalks and leaves 
become over hard and dry, and the latter are more 
or less rubbed off, and also lost. 

This Ray Grass has been cultivated to some ex- 
tent in our Eastern States for about fifty years, but 
as pure Timothy is preferred by horsemen for hay, 
that keeps the preference, although when clover is 
grown witb it, this ripens so much the earliest as 
to lose something of its nutriment before the Tim- 
othy is fit to cut. 

Ray Grass is now extending considerably in cul- 
tivation in our Western States, and is much liked 
there, and also in the Pacific States. It comes for- 
ward in the spring two weeks or more earlier than 
Timothy or Red Top, and it continues to grow later 
in autumn. Unlike Timothy, it starts up again im- 
mediately after being cut for hay, which is another 
advantage. This early and late growth renders 
Ray Grass especially worthy of cultivation for pas- 
ture, the same as is the case with orchard grass. 
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More Corn for Fodder Needed. 
—_ 

Fodder corn follows grass in rank as a feeding 
crop, either green for summer use or preserved as 
ensilage, or dried and cured for the winter. It is 
one of the most prolific and nutritious plants when 
it is properly grown and cultivated. It has yielded 
from twenty-four to forty tons of green, and five to 
cight tons of cured fodder. It requires rich land 
and good cultivation, however, to make this yield, 
but on poor land, helped by artificial fertilizers, a 
very profitable yield can be made. In such a case 
a poor, sandy farm, which was badly run down, 
produced twenty-four tons of Evergreen Sweet 
Corn with six hundred pounds of special corn ma- 
nure to the acre ; and twelve tons per acre of Early 
Narragansett Sweet Corn. It is quite possible to 
grow both of these crops on the same ground, the 
same season, for the early corn will be ready for 
cutting in fifty days from planting, and the later 
kind planted in July will mature in September; 
thus giving thirty-six tons of green fodder, or 
eight of cured fodder per acre. It is this rapid 
growth which makes this crop so valuable. 

Fodder corn has acquired a poor reputation, by 
reason of the mistaken manner of growing it, viz.: 
by broadcasting the seed at the rate of two or 
three bushels per acre, by which the crop is so 
crowded that it makes a white, watery, rank for- 
age, quite devoid of nutriment, and worth but 
little more than wood shavings. Cows have been 
known to reject fodder thus grown, which is a 
convincing proof of their natural sagacity. 

When grown in rows, three feet apart, and with 
four to six seeds dropped eighteen inches apart, 
the fodder is entirely different. It is green in 
color, mature in its growth, full of sweetness ; 
and a large proportion of the stalks will have ears 
in what is known as the roasting stage, and as 
the fodder is cured, these may be dried, if the pro- 
per precautions are taken in the curing. Over 
ten thousand ears of swect corn, fit for market, 
per acre, have been taken from a crop of Ever- 





Fig. 1.—CLOD CRUSHER IN OPERATION. 





green Sweet Corn, and this product gathered and | 


sold from farms near large cities, is exceedingly 
valuable, frequently selling for a dollar and a half 
per one hundred ears; and if late in the season, 
and of good size, for nearly or quite twice as 
much. Thus this crop is a very useful one for 
dairymen, who are near a market for this kind of 
truck. 

The crop is cultivated precisely as field corn 
is. At the time for cutting, which is when the 
ears are in the milk, the corn is cut close to the 
ground in the usual manner, and left for two or 
three days to wilt. It is then bound in small 
sheaves of about twenty stalks in each, with 
bands of rye straw, and is set up in small stacks, 
and bcund securely at the top, the bottom being 
spread to admit the air. It is thus lcft until the 
stalks are quite dry and the ears shrunken ; when 
it is put up in small stacks of about one thousand 
bundles or less, built around a frame, made like 
three ladders meeting at the top and spreading 
at the bottom, by which air is admitted into the 
center of the stack, and mildew prevented. When 
fed green, the stalks are cut up in a fodder cut- 
ter with the ears, and make a most valuable food 
for the cows. They are very productive of milk 
of good quality. Sweet corn ears, in the cooking 
stage, make excellent food for butter-making 
cows, and the butter is of fine flavor and quality. 

In growing the second crop, the land is plowed 
as fast as the first one is removed—the swivel 
plow being the most convenient implement—and is 
harrowed and planted as soon as a space wide 
enough to start on is ready. The Acme harrow 








prepares the plowed ground very quickly and per- 
fectly, and corn planters drop and cover the see‘, 
and mark the rows, at one operation. Thus no 
time is lost, and the crop comes in rapidly. As 
soon as the seed is planted, the fertilizer should 
be sown over the surface and left for the first rain 
to carry it into the soil. 
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Useful Clod Crusher. 
=, 
The accompanying illustrations present different 
views of a home-made implement to be used as a 
clod crusher, or for other purposes. L. D. Elder, 




















Fig. 2.—BOTTOM OF CLOD CRUSHER. 


Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., furnishes the 
sketches and description. The runners are of oak 
plank, two inches thick, six feet long and eight 
inches wide, each rounded off at one end, and 
notched on the straight edge, as shown in figure 
1. The cross-pieces are of similar material, 
three feet long and seven inches wide, spiked in 
place. The outer edges of the cross-pieces are 
faced with band-iron. A staple with ring is driven 
from the inside of each runner, near the front, and 
the chain by which it is drawn is run through the 
rings. In this form it serves a very good purpose 
asaclod crusher. If additional weight is desired, 
large stones may be placed between the runners. 

To fit it for use as a sled, it is inverted, and a box 
of inch boards five feet ten inches long, three feet 
broad, and nine inches deep, puton. The lower 
edges of the side-bcards are notched to fit the 
projections of the cross-pieces. Inch boards are 
nailed across the bottom to close the spaces be- 
tween the latter, as in figure 2. Staples are driven 
into the sides of the runners to receive stakes, 
which hold the box in place. For use in winter 
a pair of thills are attached by iron straps bolted 
on, as shown in Fig. 3. When the runners become 
worn, the bottoms are planed off and strips of oak 
pinned on. The box may be replaced by a rack, 
for drawing hay or other bulky stuff, 
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Hints for Keeping Fowls in Confinement. 





When hens seem drooping, give a pill made of 
sulpbur, lard and black pepper till they are better. 
Keep a horseshoe or a few rusty nails in the water, 
or boil white-oak bark and cherry-tree bark to- 
gether. Make a syrup, and, when it is cold, give 
it in the drinking water twice a week, as a tonic. 

Take ground mustard, one tablespoonful, to two 
quarts of corn-meal, and enough sour milk to mix 
well. In case of sick fowls feed this three times a 
week ; as a preventive twice a month. It is a grand 
tonic, and should be used occasionally through the 


| Summer season, 


Beware of overfeeding. It is »ariety of feed and 








Fig. 3.—CLOD CRUSHER AND SLED. 


shell producing articles that bring the best results. 
Experience will teach how to regulate the 
quantity. 

Pound up broken crockery and glassware in pieces 
the size of small peas, and put in the gravel box. 





The fowls will select the hard flints with sharp 
edges to ‘‘ grind in their mill.” 

Clean off all the runs in poultry yards as well as 
the houses. Don’t allow fowls on the same ground 
for months or years without stirring it up. Sweep 
off, or spade under, the litter that accumulates, 
If the inclosure is small, spade up a portion each 
day. If large, plow up the yard frequently, so 
that the birds can have exercise in hunting in the 
fresh earth for worms. 

It is said a hen will consume a bushel of corn a 
year. We would be generous and allow five pecks 
of grain per head, when they are confined to the 
hen-yard. It requires more feed to keep some 
breeds than others. The Plymouth Rocks are 
small eaters, and industrious foragers, and so can 
be kept with twenty per cent. less expense than 
some Others. Sunflower-seed, fed in small quan- 
tities, imparts a beautiful gloss to the plumage. 
Whether with old or young fowls, give them free- 
dom, cleanliness, proper and sufficient food during 
the year, and change of male birds every spring. 

Always provide a dust box. The best article for 
the use of fowls is road dust. Gather a barrel full 
in summer; cover it close and keep for winter use. 
Or use finely sifted bard-coal ashes with a table- 
spoonful of sulphur added. 

If litter is wanted for the fowls’ scratching place 
in winter, gather the fallen forest leaves and store 
them away ina dry place. When needed throwa 
good supply into the hen houses. Scatter broad- 
cast one feed of grain (in the evening) among them 
and let hens work for their supper. Renew the 
leaves every week or two, or alternate with straw. 
Either will be good for the birds. Then it can be 
removed to the compost heap, or scattered about 


| your small fruits and grapevines. 


In these last suggestions there is plenty for the 
children to do. Let them gather road dust, leaves, 
etc., in the season, doing something each day to 
provide for the comfort of the fowls. They will 
love the work, and take an interest in the business. 
It will give them needed exercise and pleasure. 

















LIFTER FOR HEAVY WEIGHTS. 


Let each one also possess a brood of fowls, and 
attend to its wants personally. 
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Apparatus for Lifting Heavy Weights. 
— 

We give above an illustration of a handy and 
powerful lifting apparatus, which any farmer can 
readily make for himself. It is soon put in place, 
and for lifting large stones iato the wagon, is very 
serviceable. The stone is lifted to a suitable 
height, held there, and the wagon backed under 
the stone. The main piece is six inches square, 
and can be made of pine. The slot in it is made 
just large enough to receive a stout lever, which 
swings ona heavy bolt. To prevent the bolt from 
working into the wood, iron pieces are fastened at 
each side, through which the bolt passes. Braces 
are morticed in the heavy upright posts, to act as 
supports. To preserve the strength of the lever 
intact, instead of boring a hole through it, attach 
an eye to the under side of the lever, for the bolt 
to pass through. The leversbould be of hard wood, 
about ten feet long. The weight to be lifted is al- 
ways attached to the short end of the lever, which 
gives additional power to the man operating it. 
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The Swine of Sussez. 
aa 

The swine of Sussexshire, England, as bred a 
hundred years ago, were famous for enormous size. 
In truth, they were gigantic animals, larger than 
ay other swine bred in the British Isles. This was 
the native race of Sussex, called the Rudgwick, 
because it reached the acme of renown in the ham- 
let of Rudgwick, which lies upon the boundary line 
between Sussex and Surrey. Like all other ani- 
mals of huge size, the Rudgwicks were slow feed- 
crs. But when they at length arrived at maturity, 
they turned their feed to the utmost account, 
and breeders, feeders, butchers, and consumers 
found them profitable. But the Rudgwick pig has 
departed. Crossings with the Chinese, and the 
finer and smaller English breeds, have completzly 
changed the type, so that, in these days, the orig- 
inal stock has disappeared. 

A glance at our illustration, which is an accurate 
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picture of the Sussex swine of the present, will 
suffice to show the improvement which breeding 
and management have wrought in the ancient, 
overgrown, slow-feeding, and slow-fattening type. 
The present swine of Sussex strongly resemble the 
improved black breed of Essex. Like the latter, 
these excellencies have come to a large extent from 
the blood of the stock brought in from Naples. 
But they also have profited greatly from the inter- 
mixture with the blood of the large, parti-colored 
swine of Berkshire. The Sussex is an animal of 
good make-up, of a fair, medium size, with few 
coarse bristles, thin skin, fine, tapering snout, deep 
jowl, round, compact body, and pointed, upright 
cars. It matures early, and is quick and easy to 
fatten, weighing, at full size, and the right age, 
from 260 to 350 pounds, its best bacon stock reach- 
ing an average weight of 230pounds. The flesh of 
the Sussex is finely flavored and of excellent grain 
and quality. Of bone, the breed has been objected 
to as too large, while the bones of the improved 
Essex, which are chiefly derived from the Neapol- 
itan, are remarkably small. In general the Sussex 
of to-day is a very desirable pig for consumers, 
and the success which it has won, on its own be- 
half, and as an available cross to employ with other 
improved stock, especially with the Neapolitan, 





Chinese and improved Essex strains, proves it 
equally valuable to the breeder. 
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Advantages of Soiling. 
es 

rhe practice of soiling is adapted for high-priced 
lands near large cities, where the market for milk 
and fine butter affords a sufficient compensation for 
the large investment of capital, and the other ex- 
penses which appertain to highly improved locali- 
ties. As seven acres of pasture are required, on an 
average, to support one cow in fully profitable con- 
dition, it will not pay to feed cows in this way 
where land costs more than $100 per acre, and, in- 
deed, fifty dollars per acre may be made the limit 
of cost in this respect. Where lands are cheap, the 
products of it are also cheap, and where the land is 
more costly, necessarily the products are dearer in 
proportion. ence the dairyman whose farm costs 
him four to ten times as much as that of a western 
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or southern farmer, cannot possibly compete with 
him in making butter or cheese, because the cost of 
transporting these products to market by rail, is 
much less than the difference in cost. Again, our 
hot dry summers very quickly burn up the pas- 
tures, and in July the feed becomes bald and sparse, 
and the milk product necessarily rapidly decreases. 
Hence some adequate provision must be made to 
meet this emergency, and nothing serves so well as 
what are known as soiling crops, which are cut and 
carried to the cows on their pastures, to help out the 
feed, or to the yards or feeding lots, where they are 
kept and fed wholly upon this green fodder. A 
very large product of milk of the best quality is 
thus procured, and the cows are kept up to their 
fullest productive ability by abundance of succulent 
food, helped by the use of such concentrated foods 
as can be purchased cheaply, and are suitable for 
the production of milk of excellent quality. The 
average product of the cows may thus be easily 
doubled, while the increased cost of the service is 
not more than one-fourth, or in many cases not onc- 
tenth. In the writer’s dairy the yield of the cows 
has been brought up from five pounds to ten 
pounds of butter per week, by means of soil- 
ing, while one acreof land under crops has been 
made to support a cow during the entire year, and 
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IMPROVED SUSSEX SWINE. 
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less than half an acre per cow has been used for 
pasture and for the needed runs for exercise. The 
profit has thus been not only in the increased pro- 
duct, but also in the Cecreased area of land re- 
quired, and in another way, viz.: in the making and 
saving of a large quantity of manure; the advan- 
tage of this system has been very considerable. 
But there are many persons living in suburban lo- 
calities, whose homestead contains but a few acres, 
or one, or two, or three, and this limited area is all 
that can be afforded to provide room for house and 
stable, garden, and ground for keeping a family 
cow, a most indispensable necessity in semi-rural 
and rural districts. The practice of soiling meets 
such cases exactly, for if one acre of land can be 
made by any sort of management to support a cow 
through the year, or even the summer, a most im- 
portant object is gained, and soiling will make this 
possible. For the practice of soiling, some suitable 
arrangements are necessary—a yard provided with 
feed-racks and a supply of water, adjoining the 
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stable, and furnished with an open shed for shelter, 
and for large herds some adjacent lots are required. 
The remainder of the land is unobstructed by 
fences, and is all under the plow. Where soiling 
is only partial, and for the support of the cows when 
the grass fails for two or three months only, nothing 
more is required than suitable provision for grow- 
ing the crops, and feeding them in some convenient 
manner, either in the pastures, or in the yard or 
stables, H. 8. 
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PERCHES IN THE PovuLTRY Hovuse.—Have the 
perehes made wide enough to allow the chickens 
to. cover their feet entirely with their feathers, and 
prevent freezing in the coldest nights. A foot or 
two below the perches have a scaffold of boards to 
fit closely, and sprinkle with plaster or dry earth 
from time to time, which, with the droppings of 
the hens, can be swept up and put in barrels for 
corn land. Below these platforms, boxes or nail 
kegs can be arranged for nests. Never have roosts 
over three feet from the ground. Even then have 
a stepping box or block at one end, so that heavy 
hens can get up easily and avoid injury to them- 
selves. Have all the perches on a level, for if they 
slant, the hens will crowd for the highest place. 











Alkali Lands of the Southwest. 


RALPH 8. TARR, TEX. 
So ee 

On the desert plains of the West and the South- 
west are large white patches of land, commonly 
known asalkali soil. The peculiarity is caused by 
the presence of carbonate of soda. Even in the 
irrigated valleys much of this substance is found, 
and in places it is impossible to raise crops on ac- 
eount of its excess. In California, land that has 
never before shown the presence of the salt, is be- 
coming useless on account of its increasing abund- 
ance, and a committee has been appointed to in- 
vestigate the problem. 

On the desert plateau, where agriculture is im- 
possible, the presence of the alkali is of no eco- 
nomical disadvantage, but in the fertile valleys it 
is asource of much trouble to the agriculturists. 
By the natural processes of evaporation at the sur- 
face and cupillary rise from below, these salts, 
which are present in variable quantities in nearly 
all the soils of the Southwest, tend to accumulate 
near the surface, and form the efflorescence, which 
gives the appearance above noted. Such a soil, 
aside from the destructive effects of the alkali, 
cannot be used for crops, because even the most 
thorough cultivation only results in breaking the 
soil up into hard lumps. Each irrigation softens it, 
but as soon as the sun has commenced to dry the 
surface, it becomes hard and cloddy. 

The process of irrigation, so necessary in these 
dry countries, aids in the extension of the alkaline 
areas, and the farmer and fruit growers are puzzled 
as to what course to take. The region in which I 
observed it particularly was the fertile valley of the 
Rio Grande. Last spring, during the flood time, 
the river overflowed its banks to a higher level 
than it has been known to reach before for years. 
Shortly after the floods receded, large patches of 
alkali appeared. At first this was supposed to 
come from the evaporation of the water, but sub- 
sequent investigation proved to the contrary. 
Professor Hilgard, of California, has recently given 
the subject some attention, and his conclusions 
are interesting and valuable. He finds by analysis 
that all the soils of that country contain a larger 
or smaller amount of alkali, which, being soluble 
in water, tends to rise to the surface. This tend- 
ency is largely increased by irrigation. By their 
flooding the land, the water penetrates farther into 
the soil than does an ordinary rain fall, and thus 
more soil is exposed to its leaching action. Nearly 
all the water used in irrigation must eventually 
evaporate from the surface, and the greater the 
amount of water used, the more the rise of alkali. 
Analysis shows that these alkali soils are very rich 
in piant food, and that, if its excessive accumula- 
tion can be prevented, the soils contuining it will 


prove very fertile. 

It would seem at first thought that there is no 
remedy ; but Professor Hilgard clearly shows that 
a proper system of drainage will not only prevent 
the accumulation of alkali, but even wash out 
what is already present. It would seem that in 
alkaline regions, irrigation without drainage is sui- 
cida!. By thus draining off the surplus water there 
is less evaporation at the surface, and part of the 
alkali is, with each irrigation, taken from the soil. 

In the valley of the Rio Grande there are thous- 
ands of acres of land absolutely valueless at pres- 
ent, on account of the abundance of alkali; and 
throughout the Southwest are numerous similar 
tracts. The people of the country are not up to 
the standard of Eastern agriculture, or else they 
would have solved the problem before this. By 
scientific treatment this land can be reclaimed aud 
made into valuable agricultural land. The best 
way would be to spread over the alkaline soil a 
layer of gypsum, and work it well by irrigation and 
plowing. A double decomposition takes place, 
the carbonate of soda (alkali) forming in the solu- 
tion carbonate of lime and sulphate of soda, 
neither of which is destructive to plants. This 
chemical antido‘e, however, only changes the na- 
ture of the alkali, without removing it from the 
soil. Indeed, it tends rather to add to the amount 


of easily soluable matter in the soil, and, when the 








amount of alkali is at all large, is to be looked upon | When the wind is blowing, even slightly, the casts 


simply as an adjunct to other measures to be men- 
tioned. 

A system of drainage must then be established, 
and in this way the land can, doubtless, be made of 
great value, for it is naturally rich. The broadcast 
culture of cereals is the worst possible crop for an 
alkaline soil. They are readily killed, do not ad- 
init of cultivation, and give little protection to the 
soil against evaporation. Deep rooting crops which 
shade the ground are especially well fitted for such 
soil. Alfalfa, a very profitable crop in the South- 
west, takes readily to alkaline soils, if the salts are 
not too abundant All fruits, especially the sweeter 
kinds, are found to flourish in slightly alkaline 
ground. Possibly sugar-cane and sorghum will find 
the soil adapted to their demands. A, gentleman 
in Texas planted sugar beet on alittle patch of al- 
kali land on his farm, and they grew to great size, 
and were remarkably sweet. This was in a soil 
coated on the top with a white layer of alkali. 
Good agricultural land in the Rio Grande valley is 
worth twenty-five dollars an acre, and this alkali 
land can be bought for less than fifty cents per 
acre. With proper treatment it can be turned to 
account as an investment, for the good land about 
it is increasing in value. 

ee 
Sowing Grass Seed, 
—>—— 

As a rule, the sowing of grass of various kinds is 
made with some grain crop, and usually in the fall 
with wheat orrye. This method, however, is not 
just to the grass, nor is it favorable for the best re- 
sults to the seeding. The so-called foster crop 
very often robs the grass and exhausts the soil of 
its needed nutriment, and a very poor catch is the 
result. If the soil is thoroughly well prepared by 
manuring and sufficient tillage, the two crops may 
grow together very well, and the grass make a 
good stand. But this is seldom the case except 
with a few farmers, who need no advice or sugges- 
tion upon the subject. The great majority of 
farmers need to study this subject, and understand 
the requirements of the grass for its successful cul- 
ture. 

The preparation of the soil should be very thor- 
ough. The land should be plowed deeply, and a 
liberal coat of manure turned under, not buried, 
but with the furrows laid over at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, so that the manure lies between the 
layers of soi. standing on edge in asloping manner. 
The harrow, run along the furrows, works the soil 
and manure together, mixing them and making 
them fine and compact. The harrowing should be 
continued until the whole surface is as smooth as a 
garden, and the soil is quite fine. Ifthe land is 
clayey and lumpy, it should be rolled between the 
the harrowings. 

Sowing the seed alone is preferable. If any grain 
crop at all is used, it should be oats in the spring, 
or buckwheat early in July, as may be most con- 
venient. Excellent seeding has been made early 
in August with a pound of turnip seed to the acre. 
This shelters the young grass during the winter, 
and dying, the turnips decay in the spring and af- 
ford a most useful fertilizer for the crop. Timo- 
thy and clover, and orebard grass and clover, and 
the three kinds mixed, and orchard grass alone, 
have been sown in all of these three ways with 
better results than wben sown with fall grain and 
subjected to the risks of the winter weather. 

In sowing grass and clover seeds an even stond 
is desirable, and to secure this, great care is to be 
taken in the sowing. A very good practice is to 
make the last harrowing with great care, evenly 
and with the marks all parallel. Then the sower 
can follow these marks, first taking the edge of the 
field and returning six short paces distant from the 
first course. Then returning on the second cvurse, 
ane always sowing with the right hand to the left. 
Six feet for each cast is as much as can be taken 
with light seed, as orchard grass, blue grass, red- 
top, etc., avd as much as should be taken with 
timothy, and the quantity of seed taken may be 
readily gauged to the width of the cast. The cast 
is made with each movement of the right foot. 
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should be made low, to avoid irregular dropping of 
the seed, and when the light seeds are sown it is 
easier to walk across the harrow marks when the 
tracks made are easily seen, and as the wind may 
carry the seed to one side, the sower may go out 
of the straight track to accommodate the wind, and 
on returning can easily distinguish the foot marks 
of the previous track in the soft soil. : 

A broad-east seeder is a convenient implement, 
and costs but little, and can be carried by the 
sower With ease. It drops the seed low, and if the 
sower goes face to the wind at the start, the seed 
is not spread unevenly. When, in spite of all care, 
an irregular seeding is anticipated, it is well to sow 
half the seed one way, and cross the sowing the 
other way, when vacant spaces may be covered. 
An inexperienced sower should practice on the 
snow, using sand, which can be easily seen on the 
white surface, and in two or three attempts he will 
be able to make the sowing quite evenly. 

The sowing should be done as soon as the last 
harrowing is finished, when the seed sinks in the 
loose soil, or is covered by the first shower. A 
smoothing plank is a good thing to cover seed 
with. It may be eight or ten feet long, and is fitted 
with a tongue and two stiff braces. The tongue is 
fitted to the plank on the level, so that when it is 
raised the front end of the plank is elevated a little. 
This prevents the plank from gathering stones or 
seeds in front of it, and causes it to ride over them. 
It leaves a smooth, even surface. 
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Large Game in Wyoming Territory. 


CRANDALL, WYOMING TERRITORY. 
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The Black-tai] or Mule Deer, Antelope, and Moun- 
tain Sheep or Bighorn are the most numerous. 
Some varieties found in the East, such as the 
White-tail and Fan-tail, are not very plentiful, and 
are only found in timbered sections, along streams 
and in wooded mountain regions. 

The Black-tail deer range on the foot-hills of the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, as far east 
as the Missouri river, where time and erosion have 
cut deep gorges through the sandy and chalky 
lands of the open country that lies away from tim- 
ber. They are very large, of a drab-whitish color, 
and in general appearance resemble a small-shaped 
spirited mule, with very large ears. They, and 
other kinds in this section, range in the periods for 
shedding their horns, from the first of January to 
as late as the first of March. Some persons claim 
the season has something to do with it. During a 
severe winter the horns remain longer than in a 
But if is not a reliable rule. Age has 
more to do with it. Those with heavy horns retain 
them later than the younger animals. The larger 
deer have from six to seven points, but the number 
is rarely alike on both. Some weigh, when dressed, 
from one hundred and seventy-five to two hundred 
and twenty-five pounds, and even more. Old horns 
are found quite often in good condition, but they 
bleach and waste away in time. Old deer horns 
that had been used as tools, have been found in 
some old Spanish or Indian mines in this territory. 
They were buried in the debris that had washed 
into the old workings that were occupied in the 
earliest periods, before civilization could have 
reached the country. 

The mountain sheep are well called ‘‘ big horns.’ 
One of them, recently killed, had horns each of 
which measured at the base sixteen inches across. 
Another pair of horns measured each twenty inches. 
The antelope, so famous on the Western plains, 
are smaller than the deer. The dressed carcasses 
weigh from forty to sixty pounds. They are still 
quite numerous in unsettled parts of the country. 


mild one. 
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CO-OPERATION AMONG FARMERS.—Co-operation 
in the form of Farmer’s Clubs, isnowhere more 
beneficial than where wheat is not a leading crop. 
Improved machines are too expensive for the 
farmer who sows but a small area to wheat, but by 
co-operation of several neighbors, cach can enjoy 
the use of the best drills, rollers, etc., to the great 
benefit of all, and at comparatively small outlay. 
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Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or. a small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time, xs every number of the paper is complete in itself. 


Bound Copies of Volume 45 (for 
1886), uniformly bound, in cloth, gilt backs, will be 
furnished at this office for $2. If sent by mail, $2.30. 
We can usually supply at same rate any of the pre- 
vious volumes, i. e., from volume 16 to 45 inclusive. 





Live Stock and Fruits in Eastern 
Oregon.—N. Blair, Lebanon Co., Ore., writes us: 
“ Any one wishing to go into stock raising, will do well 
to visit southern and eastern Oregon. There is much in- 
terest here in raising fine stock. Fruit-growing is profit- 
able in the Willamette Valley, in all localities near large 
towns which furnish local markets.” 





Northern Men Wanted in Georgia. 
—R. T. Waller, writes us from Habersham Co., Ga.: ** The 
climate of this section of the Piedmont region is very 
equable, the soil is good, stock of all kinds thrives, corn 
is the staple crep, and fruits do well. We want good 
men from the Northand West. The materials for success 
are here, but good live men are in @emand.” 





Wire-Worms.—R. C. Smith, Newfound- 
land, asks uS how to clear his land of wire-worms, No 
wholly effectual means has ever been found. Plowing 
late in autumn exposes a part of them to the action 
of frost, and spring plowing invites the friendly offices 
of the birds. A liberal application of fresh gas-lime 
immediately after fall plowing helps some. But all 
these means affect only a comparatively small part of 
the worms, which are brought to the surface. 

Deep or Shallow Setting.—Samuel 
Hubbard, Jr., Yakima Co., Washington Territory, asks 
whether setting in shallow pans, or in deep cans is ad- 
visable. He has a new store dairy house, through which 
a stream of cold water from a spring will be conducted. 
The deep-can system is by all means the best. There are 
various styles of patented cans, but with the advantages 
possessed by our correspondent, a plain, unpatented tin 
can ought to fill all requirements. 





Stock Raising in North Carolina. 
—* Occasional,” writes us from Wake Co., N.C.: ‘* Stock 
raising and feeding are receiving increasing attention 
here, and the practice of feeding ensilage has been intro- 
duced to a considerable extent. Many settlers are com- 
ing from the Northern States, and there are over twenty 
communities made up almost wholly of Northern people, 
besides those found in every large city and town. Land 
is cheap, and Northern men heartily welcomed.” 





Molasses Vinegar.—F. A. Fisher, Han- 
cock Co., Maine, asks us how to make vinegar from molas- 
ses, and also whether it is suitable for cucumber pickles. 
Four gallons of rain, or other soft water, to one gallon of 


ordinary molasses, will make a good vinegar. After 
mixing the two,add good, strong cider vinegar, to set it 


working. Keep it in a cask with the bung out. Vinegar 
made in this manner is all right for cucumbers or other 
pickles. Tie basis of it is acetic acid, formed from 
the molasses, as with cider vinegar. 





Teunessee’s Advantages.—A.)PD. Hale, 
Morgan Co., Tenn., writes us that after living in three 
Western States, he removed to his present location 
a year ago, and is greatly pleased with thechange. “ The 
climate,” he writes, “is between the extremes found 
farther North and South, and there is an abundant sup- 
ply of soft water. The soil is not as deepand rich as thai 
of the prairies, but produces good grass and fruits, and 
Northern men find a cordial we.come. Amos S. Griffith, 


Marion Co., Tenu., a point a little south of the former, 














the sea level, and is mostly covered with heavy timber. 
The soil is sandy loam, and produces fruits of all kinds, 
grasses, grains, and garden truck, Though high, the 
land is generaily level enough to cultivate with improved 
implements, and the climate is mild and salubrious.”” 

Pipe-Clay Soil.—W. P. Robinson, Pittsyl- 
vania Co., Va., writes us that he has some Jand witha 
subsoil of pipe-clay, from one foot to three feet below 
the surface. He asks if it would, with underdraining, be 
suitable for market garden. Thorough underdraing will 
go far towards making the soil light and pliable ; in fact, 
it is indispensable under conditions like those described 
by our correspondent. But even with this advantage a 
heavy soil with clay subsoil, is less desirable for market 
gardening, than that of a lighter character. 





Grass for Sandy Soil.—J. E. Steven- 
son, Burlington Co., N. J., asks us what kind of grass 
will make a permanent pasture on dry, sandy soil, with 
Probably there is no grass which will do 
better on the sandy soil of Burlington County, than 
Tall Oat grass, Avena elau/ior. It starts extremely early 
in spring, produces a large amount of forage, is very nu- 
tritious, lasts for years, and withstands drouth best of all 
the grasses. It makes a profitable pasture grass, though 
it contains @ bitter principle which makes it less palat- 
The seed is costly, as it 


sandy subsoil. 


able than some other grasses, 
seeds very sparingly. 

Water and Salt tor Horses.—David 
Stuart, Cumberland Co., Va., asks us, whether clean or 
muddy water is best for horses. Also, whether horses 
should have salt at all times, or only at intervals of a 
weck or so. Pure, clean water is undoubtedly best for 
horses, though sometimes, when driven into a stream, 
they stir up the bottom, and roil the water before drink- 
ing. But this indicates a morbid condition, and dves 
not prove that dirty water should ever be given to horses, 
As to salt, the best way is to keep a lump of rock-salt 
within reach of every horse, The horses lick it off as 
they need it. Rock-salt is now in all the markets. 





Dairying and Pork Raising. — 
“Dairy,’’ Douglas Cu., Neb., asks us: ** Will it pay to 
start a dairy for butter only, and feed the milk to pigs ? 
Ican sel] the butter at twenty-five cents per pound, and 
the pigs at fourcents. Market twelve miles distant ; pas- 
ture fifty cents per month a head; hay six dollars and a 
half per ton ; bran sixty-five to eighty cents per hundred 
pounds, [have to start on, fifteen hundred dollars, two 
cows, horse, buzzy, etc., and a first-rate wife.” Any man 
with such a start, who can sellall his butterand pork at 
the prices named, can make money at it, provided he un- 
derstands dairying and pork raising, and meets with no 
disasters, 

Curled Peach Leaves.—J. T. J. Bren- 
tuno, Marion Co., Ore., sends us some peach leaves, 
which he describes as ** being crinkled up on the tree.” 
These leaves are affected with what is called * curl of the 
icaf.’’ It is supposed to be due to unfavorabie weather 
when the trees start into growth in the spring. It rarely 
severely injures the trees, for as the weather becomes 
warm, the leaves which come out later are usually healthy 
and vigorous. Our peach trees are often affected with 
the ‘‘curl’”? in spring, but never more than slightly 
checked in growth by this disease, or whatever may be 
the nature of the malady. 





BRaising Onion Sets.—Geo. W. Beebe, 
Coos Co., Ore. Onion sets have to be grown on rather 
poor, but well-prepared and pulverized ground. The 
seed is sown quite thickly in shallow drills; except 
keeping the ground mellow and free from weeds, no 
special care is necessary. In August the sets are taken 
up, dried, and stored in a dry, cool, but frost-proof place, 
where they can be spread out in thin layers to prevent 
heating and decay. The smalfest sets are best; large 
oncs will generally go to seed after planting.—Refuse 
from a fish cannery, composted with muck or soil, will 
make an excellent fertilizer for nearly all kinds of crops. 





Orchard Grass.—W. A. Rogers, McKean 
Co., Pa., sends us a specimen of grass fora name, and 
asks when to cut it for seed. The specimen is Orchard 
Grass, Dactylis glomerata, one of the most valuable 
grasses cultivated. It ripens al‘ttle earlier than Timothy, 
and for seed should not be cut until fully ripe. The seed 
is always sold and sown “‘in the chaff.”"—L. W. Welton, 
Rockland Co., Wis., asks us when to sow Orchard Grass 
in the fall, It may be sown at any time from the twen- 
tieth of August to the end of September, when the soil 
and the weather are not too hotauddry. As he proposes 
to raise it only for seed, twenty pounds of seed to the 
acre will be sufficient. Unless the soil is uncommonly 
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clear of weeds, it is better to sow rye, and then seed with 
the grass, The rye will help keep down the weeds while 
the grass is starting, and becut the following year early 
enough toe In sowing Orchard 
Grass f{ r meadow or pasture, about thirty pounds of seed 
As the usual price of the seed 


ive the grass a chance. 


to the acre are required, 
is two dollars and a half per bushel of fourteen pounds, 
the first cost is quite heavy fora large field, and many 
Western farmers are getting their fields into Orchard 
Grass by sowing an acre or two at first, and saving their 
own When well established, Orchard Grass will 
hold its own from twenty to thirty years. 


seed. 


Fasture Grass for Texas.—George 
Toumat, Bexar Co., Texas, desires information on the 
best grass to sow on dead spots ina permanent meadow, 
and be able to stand the long drouths Texas is sometimes 
subject to. The land, he writes, is partly heavy and 
partly light soil, underlaid with limestone. Most of our 
grass turns red asit ripens; we need a grass that we can 
mow right along with the rest if possible. The Johnson 
Grass, Sorghum Halapense, will probably fulfil these con- 
ditions better than any other kind. It is a rather coarse 
grass, but bears heat and drouth remarkably well, and 
may be cut several times during the growing season. 





Preventing Sunstroke.—2J. 0. Thomp- 
son, Mineral Co., W. Va., writes us: ** The best thing to 
prevent sunstroke is a thoroughly ventilated hat, the 
ideal hat for summer being that which simply shades 
the head. If such an one cannot be procured, the light- 
est and best ventilated one obtainable should be worn, 
and it should be frequently lifted and held above the 
head, so as to shade it and let the air circulate around 
it. The frequent wetting of the head with cold water 
is, cf course, good, Do not wear anything that prevents 
the free radiation of the natural heat from the head, 
and the free circulation of air around it. Ifa person 
is prostrated by sunstroke, put pounded ice or cold 
water on the head, and give plenty of fresh air, cool 
if possible. 

Grub in Lima Beans.—l. G. Cohen, 
Union Co... N. J. The large whitish grub, nearly an inch 
long, found in a lima bean, is new to us, never before 
having seen an insect of this size attacking beans. 
It has the appearance of some species of wood- 
borer of the family Buprestidae, aud it is possible 
that some female bectle of this family deposited an egg 
on a lima bean, instead of in the twig of a tree. We 
would be pleased to obtain live specimens of the same 
kind of grub, if any can be had, in order to feed them un- 
til mature, and obtaln the winged insect. There isa 
small bean weevil, Bruchus obsoletus, which of late years 
has been quite destructive to the limaand other varieties 
of the bean, but its grubs are so small that twenty or 
more live in a single bean. 

Cement Facing for Stone Walls. 
—John P. Playter, Butler Co., fowa, writes us: ‘* Can 
you tell me the composition of the cement that masons 
use for facing stone walls, so as to give them the appear- 
ance of granite? None of the masons here know how to 
mix the cement, nor what articles to use.’ It is very 
strange that stone masons in your neighborhood do not 
know how to point up and make a smooth water-proof 
face on the rough wall of the foundation of your house. 
All that is required is touse common stone-lime and 
sand, in the usual proportion for good strong mortar, 
then add a little cement, say about one shovelful to six or 
eight of the prepared mortar, as it is mixed in small 
batches for use. When the face of the wallis filled up 
and made straight and smooth, apply a thin coat of 
cement and fine sand, adding lampblack, yellow oci.re. 
or other coloring iaterials, to suit your taste. If you 
want the face to be laid off in blocks, stripe with a brusii 
before the mortar is thorough’y dry. 











Joint-Worm Fly.—N. 8. Willard, Wash- 
ington Co., Tenn., sends us vieces of wheat straw con- 
taining pupz of an insect known as the Joint-eworm Fly, 
which, he informs us, is doing great damage in his neigh- 
borhood, This insect belongs to the genus Zsosoma, but 
is referred to in the works of Harris, Fitch, Packard, and 
Glover, as a species of Zarytoma, a gall-making fly. 
But it docs not make a gall, although the joints of wheat 
containing one of the grubs do swell a little, and then 
become weakened, and the straw or grain falls down. 
As this joint-worm infests the stalks near the ground, 
you ought to burn the stubble as soon as you can after 
the wheat is harvested, for the grubs and pupe remain in 
this part of the straw. It may also be well to burn up all 
the broken pieces, or what may be called the tailings 
from the threshing machine, for the withered and imma- 
ture stalks containing joint-worms, are very likely to be 
gathered with the healthy, and being brittle, are more 
finely broken up at the time of threshing the grain. 
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New York State Fair.—We are inform- 
ed that according to present prospects the coming State 





Fair at Rochester will boom in every department. En- 
tries are already coming in, A notable and most attract- 
ive feature will be the children’s flower show, A special 
day on which all children accompanied by their parents, 
guardians, or teachers, will be admitted at a mere nomi- 
nal rate, will be devoted to this feature. 





Wisconsin Farmer's Institute. — 
Mr. W. H. Morrison, Superintendent of the Institutes of 
Wisconsin, informs us that the Board of Regents has al- 
ready assigned Agricultural Institutes, to be held the 
coming winter, at nineteen places. In addition to these 
there will be five more assigned at towns where they are 
expected to attract the greatest number of farmers, and 
do the most good. 

The Wonderful Development of 
Dakota.—C. C. Thomas, Stutsman county, Dakota, 
writes us: “Not many years ago Dakota was almost un- 
known, and represented a barren region, Ten years ago 
farmers on the eastern boundary believed wheat could 
not be grown as fur West as the James River, and immi- 
grants were advised not to go beyond the Missouri, To- 
day it must be admitted that fertile land is found in every 
direction, and that there is but a small proportion until- 
lable. The region north of the Missouri is fertile, and has 
some of the finest grazing lands in the Umted States. 





Preventing Rhubarb from Going 
to Seed.--L. W. Willan, Richland county, Wis., writes 
us: “I prevent my rhubarb plants from going to seed 
by covering them with two inches of soil so as to keep 
the crowns below the surface. Every fall I put on a 
dressing of well-rotted manure, which keeps the bed 
clean and productive. The bed is thirty years old, and is 
never touched with a hoe or any other tool. The plants 
are seedlings of Myatt’s Linneus.”” This plan may be 
casily tried by any one, but to give it a perfect test some 
of the plants should be left uncovered. There are seve- 
ral varieties of rhubarb, which rarcly go to seed under any 
kind of treatment. 

The New York Weevil.—J. W. Busse, 
Porter Co., Ind. The large grayish beetle, with linear 
white markings on its wing-covers, which you find eating 
the bark from your young apple trees, is known by the 
common name of *f New York Weevil,” or scientifically 
as the Ithycerus Novaboracensis. This insect is one of 
our largest snout-beetles or curculios, belonging to the 
same great family of destructive pests, as the common 
Plum Curculio. Its specific name, Noveboracensis, which 
means New York, was given to this beetle 107 years ago, 
by the European entomologist Forster, probably because 
he received his specimens from some friend or corres- 
pondent in thiscity. This species of curculio breeds in 
the twigs of various forest trees, and probably in some 
kind of fruit trees, and, as you say, has the same habit 
of dropping to the ground when disturbed, as the plum 
and apple curculio. We do not knowof any better way 
of destroying it than by catching and killing whenever 
and wherever found. 


American Seed Trade Associa- 
tion.—The annual convention of this society was held 
in Philadelphia, June 14th, 15th and 16th. The attend- 
ance was Jarge, and the sessions interesting as well as 
enjoyable. Jas. J. H. Gregory delivered an interesting 
address on Experimental Stations; C. L. Allen read a 
paper on Selection. Among the principal subjects dis- 
cussed were the duties on seed; agricultural periodicals 
and their relations to seedmen; the lack of uniformity 
in weight, per bushel, in the different States. It was re- 
solved that the Association should henceforth quote all 
grass and field seeds by weight, instead of by measure, 
A committee was appointed with the view of establish- 
inz a uniform method of testing secds at the experiment 
stations. The next meeting wili be held in Chicago, The 
officers elected for the ensuing year are, Wm. Meggat, 
Wethersfield, Conn., President; Albert McCullough, 
Cincinnati, O., Seeretary and Treasurer; C. L, Allen, 
Garden City, N. Y., Assistant Secretary. 





Missouri Fruit Prospects.— L. A. 
Goodman, Secretary of the Missouri Horticultural Soci- 
ety, has condensed, in a tabulated report, the answers to 
five hundred inquiries sent out to all parts of the State 
last spring, as to the condition and prospects of the fruit 
crops. 
for about one-half a crop, some counties being as low as 
twenty-five per cent., and others as high as eighty per 
cent. Cultivated showed fifty per cent. better than those 
not. The low average was largely the result of excessive 
drouth last summer, The dry summer was no injury to 














Apples, pears, and peaches showed a prospect | 
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grapes, for the per cent. shown was never better; rasp- 
berries suffered severely, and many old plantings had to 
be cut down, but new plantings well cultivated are in fine 


condition ; the same with strawberries. The fact is that 
the best mulching and best protection against drouth is 
good cultivation, The rust is spreading among berries, 
and they need close attention and renewal with new beds 
to prevent its spread, The varieties of apples having the 
best prospect are Ben Davis, M. Blush, Romanite, Jona- 
than, Willowtwig, Mo. Pippin, Astrachan, Jannett, Be- 
noni, Smiley, Rambo, Grimes Golden, Rome Beauty. 
Best prospect of pears: Seckel, B. Anjou, L. Bonne, 
Duchess. Best plums: Miner, Wild Goose, Best rasp- 
berries: Hopkins, Cuthbert. Best blackberry: Snyder. 
Best strawberries: Crescent, Cumberland. The ther- 
mometer went down to twenty-two degrees below, for 
one or two days, and yet the peach buds were not killed. 
Last summer it went as high as one hundred and four 
and one hundred and eight degrees in the shade fora few 
times, but the dry weather made it scem worse than it 
really was. 

American Nurserymen’s Conven- 
tion.—The twelfth annual convention of American 
nurserymen, at Chicago, the present year, was well at- 
tended, and the proceedings were full of interest. The 
veteran Robert Douglas, of Waukegan, II1., read a paper 
on “American Forestry,” Other papers were read upon 
* Seed Control Stations,’ by Prof. Fernow ; ‘‘Acclimatiz- 
ation of Plant Life,” by Hon, Josiah Hoopes ; * Land- 
scape Art,” by S. B. Parsons, etc. The subjects discussed 
were postage on seeds, bulbs, etc.; nursery agents and 
tree Jaw, insuring nursery stock, reports on nursery 
stock from twelve States and territories, cte. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, C. L. Watrous, Des Moines, Iowa ; Vice-President, 
L. G. Bragg, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Secretary, D. Wilmot 
Scott, Galena, Ill.; Treasurer, A. R. Whitney, Franklin 
Grove, IIl.; Executive Committee, 8. D. Willard, Geneva, 
N. Y.; Leo Weltz, Wilmington, Ohio; S. M. Emery, 
Lake City, Minnesota. The next meeting is to be held 
at Detroit, Michigan, June, 1888. 


Horses, Bare-sFooted or Shod ?— 
** Amateur,’’ Westchester Co., N. Y., writes us: ‘‘ I have 
a thirteen-hand pony, four years old, granddaughter of 
Rysdik’s Hambletonian. Last fall, he bad shoes on her 
for about six weeks, but was not usedin the winter. I 
want to know, will it be as safe to use her in the winter 
without shoes as with shoes, in the order in which they 
are generally kept. It is, of course, understood, that in 
a few days after a horse has been ‘ sbarpened,’ the calks 
wear off so far as the sharpness is concerned. The pony 
would be driven but a few miles any day, and would be 
in the stable more days than she would be out. She 
would be driven only on country roads. Thongh so 
small she is very fast, easily passing all the larger horses 
that have tried a* brush’ with heron the road. Now 
will you give your opinion, and permit those who have 
used unshod horses in the winter, to give their experi- 
ence?*’ Any horse with perfectly sound feet, good 
frogs, and good bars, will travel better in winter bare- 
footed than shod, on country roads and in ordinary 
weather, Aft ran ice-storm, when everything isa glare 
of ice, and little pools occur in the track, which are 
frozen solid, and particularly when half an inch or an 
inch of snow has fallen and covered these icy spots, so 
that the horse cannot tell when he may travel free, and 
when to take great care of his steps, a bare-foot horse is 
ata great disadvantage. He will soon learn to take care, 
and slip very little, but on icy roads he will not be able 
to draw muchcf a load, noris he safe to ride, before 
some thawing and softening of the track has taken 
place. ‘There are not more than three or four such days 
in an ordinary winter. On cays when a shod horse will 
“ball,” which is nearly half the time in some ordinary 
winters, the bare-foot horse his a great advantage in 
every way. What good are caulks when they are lifted up 
three inches above the ice on balls cf snow? We have 
driven unshod horses winter and summer. If in sum- 
mer the feet wear at the toes, which is where almost all 
the wear comcs, we put on toe-clips or half-moon shoes, 
but these are worse than nothing in winter, unless, in- 
deed, the season isa very open one, with bare-ground 
roads, when, of course, the hoofs might wear. On one 
occasion, a big bare-foot filly, a little headstrong, was 
ridden aftera thaw, a sharp frost, anda light fall of 
snow. There were spots of snow-covered ice, which 
gave pedestrians many a fall, and the colt’s feet went 
out from under her once. No barm was done, and she 
had no worse trouble. This is the only case in our per- 
sonal experience, when a bare-foot horse in winter 
would have been better off and safer, if shod and sharp- 
caulked. No doubt, many readers of the American Agii- 
culturist have experience in the use of bare-footed horses 
in winter. We would be glad to have them write us 
their views for the benefit of their fellow readers. 








Caleb, Essex county, New Jersey. 








Animal Ailments. 
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Obscure Lameness in a Horse's 
Shoulder.—C. H. Carlton, Chicot Co., Ark. From 
the data given, it is difficult to make an exact diagnosis, 
Rheumatic affection answers the description more than 
anything else, yet it may be the resuit upon muscles or 
tendons. Would advise external applications of one 
part landanum, two parts oil of turpentine, and four parts 
camphorated spirit. 


Mange on Calwes.—W. R. Franklin, 
New York. While the principal treatment of mange 
consists in local applications, as recommended in the 
animal ailment column of the July number ef the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, the animals should also receive good, 
nourishing food, and be kept in scrupulously clean and 
dry quarters, where the air is clear and cool, 


iiorses. —L. M. 
It is not rare that the 
molar teeth of horses become irregular and sharp edged, 
so that they interfere seriously with mastication, in con- 
sequence of which digestion becomes impaired. The 
sharp points of the teeth may also wound and lacerate 
the cheeks, so as to produce sores and inflammation. 
The only effective remedy in these cases is the filing off 
of the edges with a teoth rasp made for the purpose. 


Uneven Teeth in 


Diarrhoea in Calwes.—S. Ross, Custer 
county, Dakota. Diarrhea in calves is generally the re- 
sult of indigestion, caused by too much or too rich milk, 
irregular feeding, long fasting, or poor food and water 
given to the dam, Tt arises more freqnently in calves fed 
by hand, than in those that are with the cows, The 
treatment consists principally in removing the cause of 
the disorder, and regular and careful feeding. Lime 
water or other alkalies, given after feeding, have usually 
a beneficial effect. When accompanied with swelling, 
charcoal or ammonia should be given. 


Worms in Swine.—George C. Dehaven, 
Stevenson Co., Ill. Swine are subject to several kinds 
of intestinal worms, which may require different treat- 
ment. Worms are much more frequent in swine than is 
generally supposed. The most effective remedy i< San- 
conin ; it may be given in doses of one-third of a tea- 
spoonful morning and evening, two or three days in suc- 
cession, to be followed with an active purgative. An- 
other remedy which may be tried is wood-ashes, with 
soap-suds mixed with them ; feed once a week. 


Vender Hoof.—W. A. Gould, Sullivan Co., 
N. Y., has a hurse who is sound in every respect except 
that the shell of his hoof is very thin. Lately the horse 
lost a shoe, and broke his hoof so that it is very difficult 
to attach a shoe with nails, and then it will stay but a 
shorttime. Mr. Gould desires information about shoes 
which can be fastened tothe hoof without nails. Any 
skillful blacksmith should be able to make such a shoe, 
to be fastened with straps, but by far the best treatment 
would be to take all the shoes off the horse, and turn 
him in a pasture with soft ground, until the hoof has 
grown again, 


Cure for a Horse Carrying its 
Tongue Out.—N. W. Julian, Pickaway Co., O., in- 
forms us that he kas never known the following method 
fail to effect acure of this annoying habit. When you 
start with a horse that lets its tongue hang out, buckle a 
strap around his nose a short distance above the bit, just 
tight enough that he cannot open his mouth, and not 
so tight as to be uncomfortable to him. When youstop, 
unfasten the strap. Some horses can be broken of the 
habit in a very short time; others require longer. To 
be successful, the treatment must be pursued persever- 
ingly. If you use the strap one day, and forget it the 
next, the horse may conquer you, instead of you the horse. 


Cows Losing the Use of their 
Wails.—Floyd Ford, Copiah Uo., Miss., writes us: “I 
have had cows that after calving lose entirely the use of 
their tails, which scem to be totally paralyzed, and just at 
the base appear depressed, as if dislocated from the spinal 
column, and forced in bya heavy blow. There is no evi- 
dence of external violence apparent. The animals show 
no sign of pain or soreness in their tails, which they en- 
tirely refuse or fail to use, and which hang greatly in the 
way of excrements, and become filthy and offensive. The 
cows are valuable milkers, but, failing to use their tails 
when being milked, they kick so badly at the flies that 
milking them is very troublesome and disagreeable. 
What can be the cause?” This is probably a form of 
puerperal paralysis. Would advise cold applications, and 
friction along the spine, followed by blisters ; if these 
effect no improvement, a current of electricity along the 
spine once a day, is generally productive of good results 
in such cases. The cows should receive good nourish- 
ing food, and be made as comfortable as practicable. 
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Comparative Profit of Beef and Pork. 


In view of the present relative market values of 


beef and pork, it seems as though the latter product | 
could no longer justly be called ‘the poor man’s | 


meat.’? For many weeks during the present season 
the prices for beeves, including all grades of qual- 


ity, have been from two to five and a half cents per | 


pound, live weigbt, and for hogs during the same 
period four and a half to five and a half cents per 
pound, also live weights. As the farmer is the pro- 
ducer, it is for him we write, making a comparative 
statement of cost of production. In ten months 
from its birth a pig grows to a size fit to be mar- 
keted, if given good care. With ordinary care the 
beast is salable when one year old; an extreme 
range of age would be eight months to fifteen 
months; so far for the hog. To place a creditable 
steer on sale, the animal should be three years 
past, up to four years. Hogs should not cost over 
eight dollars per head, and these should weigh two 
hundred and twenty-five to three hundred pounds 
each; this should represent eleven dollars and 
twenty-five cents per hog, at five cents per pound 
on two hundred and twenty-five pounds, or fifteen 
dollars per hog at five cents per pound on three 
hundred pounds weight. This calculation, which 
is moderate, shows a handsome profit to the 
farmer. To place a fat steer op the market will 
eost the producer four cents per pound on the 
farm. The beast, if well bred, ought to weigh gross 
thirteen or fourteen hundred pounds, and will have 
cost from fifty-two to fifty-five dollars. The profit 
at an advance of one cent per pound, would 
be three ona steer of thirteen hundred pounds, 
and four dollars on a steer of fourteen hundred 
pounds. Sold on the farm toa dealer or speculator, 
this advance of one cent per pound would be, as 
cattle are now selling in the live-stock markets, 
a fair and reasonable profit for the producer. 

What has caused this unusual and unlooked for 
state of trade in two articles of such varied quality ? 
We answer, heedless breeding and overproduction 
of inferior quality of cattle, with a mad rush to 
put cattle on the markets before they are ripe and 
in a state to prove profitable to the wholesale 
butcher, whose interests are one with those of the 
producer. During the weeks of the year when 
grass-fed steers are largely offered for sale, much 
loss is experienced by wholesale butchers, as the 
cattle dress to low weights; and the steers then 
coming forward are invariably either Western 
range cattle or low native steers; both classes which 
require to be well matured to be profitable when 
slaughtered. On the 16th of May last there reached 
the Jersey City yards thirty-five black polled Aber- 
deen-Angus steers, which had been fed in Iowa, 
and were sold in Chicago to an Eastern wholesale 
butcher at five dollars and fifteen cents per 
one hundred pounds, actual gross weight thirteen 
hundred and forty pounds, and in Jersey City thir- 
teen hundred pounds—a loss of forty pounds 
shrinkage. So compact, and well built and fatted 
were these steers, that they were certain to yield 
fifty-eight pounds net, which would give the 
wholesale butcher carcases of seven hundred and 
seventy-five pounds to sell, and at current rates he 
did sell. Suppose there were thirty-five Texas 
steers, grass fed, nine bundred pounds per head to 
cost three anda half cents per pound in Chicago or 
thirty-one dollars and fifty cents per head. These 
miserable creatures might dress fifty-five pounds 
net, and would then represent four hundred and 
ninety pounds net, and would be difficult of sale 
at any price, as cheap cow and bull meat would 
compete with such rubbish, which is only salable 
to buyers of the poorest meats. 

The lesson of this to farmers is not to urge them 
on to overproduction of hogs, as thus they would 
fall into the same pit that the ranchmen have dug 
for themselves, but rather to encourage a mixed 
production. The well-bred pig is most profitable 
to the small farmer, and the beef cattle to the men 
of more acres, who also should have pigs to con- 
sume the surplus dairy matter. To breed rugged 


native steers and expect them to grow into plump 
beeves will be a disappointment. 


The weights 
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| most salable in beef cattle are twelve to thirteen 


hundred pounds during the summer months, as 
such carcasses cool readily when placed in refrige- 
rators aud do not require nearly so much ice to 
keep them in a salable condition. Thirteen hun- 
dred and fifty to fourteen hundred pounds, and as 
high as fifteen hundred pounds, even to sixteen 
hundred and fifty pounds, is a good and safe range 
during the winter months for farmers to feed up 
to. The matter of weight in hogs is important 
only as regards the quantity of feod consumed to 
produce it, as at all seasons of the year packers are 
willing to buy heavy hogs, and the retail trade of 
great cities always takes pigs and light hogs. 
a 
Two Good House Plants. 
JULIUS J, HEINRICH, 
> 
BEGONIA. 

All the species of Begonia are interesting and 
beautiful ornaments in the greenhouse or parlor, 
in winter, the graceful pendulous flowers of these 
plants render them most desirable, but with the 
added beauty of their glossy waxen foliage, they 
are simply superb. Several tuberous rooted species 
have recently been introduced. They have large, 
showy flowers, and succeed well in a moist, half 
shady place. We have not the space here to give 
an extended description of them, but shall mention 
the two which are most easily cultivated in the 
room or window. 

Begonia multiflora has pretty large pink flow- 
ers, and is of easy culture in the house. Jt is covy- 
ered with a profusion of flowers. It does best ina 
cool place, with plenty of sun to make it bloom 
well. The Begonias must be sprinkled three or 
four times a week, to prevent insects from infest- 
ing them. I have seen a speeimen plant of this 
variety grown by a lady in her room, that would 
give credit to any florist, had he grown it. 

Begonia glaucophylla scandens, This is a drooping 
or creeping species, with light green, glossy leaves, 
and large clusters of orange salmon-colored flow- 
ers. For growing in hanging baskets, this species 
will be looked for and greatly esteemed, as it 
droops beautifully over the sides, and when in 
bloom there is no prettier object. This, like nearly 
all begonias, is propagated by either cuttings or 
seeds, and they do well in a light, rich soil. 

In preparing a hanging baskets, select one of the 
rustic imitation toy baskets, and put a begonia 
on each side, and some graceful plant, such ag a 
Dracena, in the center, 

OXALIS OR WOOD SORREL. 

This genus comprises a great number of species, 
differing in their habits and manner of growth, but 
we find the three we have selected the best for 
window gardening, being bulbous varieties. 

Oxalis Boweii is decidedly the best and hand- 
somest of them all. The flowers are large, of a 
most brilliant crimson color, and produced in the 
greatest profusion. If planted in pots, or better 
still, in small earthen hanging baskets, say about 
six bulbs in a six-inch basket, they will cover the 
entire surface with a mass of leaves, much like 
those of the common Red Clover, but larger, with 
from five to ten clusters of four to ten flowers 
cach, and rising about six inches above the foliage. 

Ozalis alba, a white kind, with leaves and flowers 
much smaller than the foregoing ; it is also a very 
profuse bloomer. It does best in pots ; it will also 
do well in baskets, stands, vases, etc., planted at 
the edge, where it will cover them quickly witha 
growth of small leaves, like those of White Clover. 

Oxalis floribunda rosea, a rose-colored variety, 
much like alba, by some called multiflora, it being 
very free blooming. It is of a sort of rose or lilac- 
rose color, with a yellow center, or eye. There are 
many varieties of O. rosea, and this particular one 
is very hard to get. 0. lutea, a yellow flowering 
species, very good for large stands or beskets but 
I do not think much of it for small work. Itisa 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, with long slen- 
der flowering stalks, sometimes ten to fourteen 
inches long, with clusters of golden yellow flowers 








on along, slender scape. These are liable to be 
broken off, and for this reason I do not prize it 
highly. All the species under cultivation are 
either from the Cape of Good Hope, or South 
America, and they are all easy of cultivation. 
Give them a place where they can have sun and 
shade, and light rich soil, and water freely. 








Roses, Budded, Grafted, on Their Own 
Roots. 


— 

Every summer we are asked which are prefera- 
ble, Roses on their own roots or those that have 
been budded, or grafted. The choice will depend 
upon one’s object. If one is a rose fancier, and 
wishes to compete at the exhibitions for ‘ the best 
ten,’’ or “*the hest five,’’ he will select those that 
are budded, or grafted, as these give by far the 
largest and finest blooms. So if he wishes to keep 
up with the times, and have the newest varieties, 
he must take those that have been worked, as he 
can get no others. Roses on their own roots take 
much more time to produce them, and being pro- 
pagated by cuttings, they usually require much 
more material. A cutting generally has several 
buds, which, if budded, would each produce a 
plant. The stocks used are the English Briar or 
Dog Rose (Ztosa canina), the Sweet Briar (2. rubi- 
ginosa), and the Manetti,a wild rose from Italy, 
named from an Italian who first raised the stocks 
from seeds and sent them to England. The Stand- 
ard or Tree Roses, are budded high on Briars ; many 


| are imported and bought by the inexperienced who 


plant them. They seldom live a second year, on 
account of our hot suns. Binding moss around 
their stems, and keeping it moist will prolong their 
lives somewhat. Roses on Manetti stock are 
worked near the roots. Unless one looks out for 
them, the stock will throw up numerous suckers, 
and he will have a thicket of briars, instead of 
choice named roses. 





Topping and Harvesting Tobacco. 
> 


The plants should be topped when the leaves are 
making their most vigorous growth, so that after 
topping they will continue to grow, and attain the 
highest degree of perfection. The flower stalks 
should be pinched off below the third upper leaf. 
It is not advisable to defer topping till the flowers 
open, else the leaves will not make as good a 
growth, and the plants will run largely to suckers. 
These suckers have to be frequently removed. 
The proper time for harvesting depends upon varied 
circumstances. Under average conditions, the 
plants are allowed to stand fifteen days after hav- 
ing been topped ; in a dry and hot season the leaves 
will ripen in thirteen or fourteen days, and in cold, 
wet weather, sixteen to eighteen days may be re- 
quired. As the leaves mature, they become darker 
in color, and assume a mottled or marbled appear- 
ance; they also Jose the fine down on their under 
side, and appear thicker and leathery to the touch, 
while previously they were soft. 

The leaves should not be cut until the dew upon 
them has entirely evaporated. On hot days not 
more should be cut than can be brought under 
cover the same day, else there is danger of sun- 
burn ; and when cutting the plants, the buts should 
be placed towards the sun. After the plants have 
wilted sufficiently, so that they may be handled 
without breaking the leaves, the plants are placed 
in piles of twenty or twenty-five each. Five or 
seven plants are then put on each lath, according 
to the size of the plants, and these latbs are con- 
veyed to the shed upon a platform wagon or rack, 
especially made for the purpose. In the shed the 
laths should be six or seven inches apart, to admit 
of free circulation between the plants. 


ee 


Rep AntTs—The little red ants which are so 
troublesome in the house, may be caught in sponges 
into which sugar has been sprinkled. Then drop 
the sponge in boiling water, and kill the ants. 

















Leicester Sheep. 
> 

The original sheep of Leicestershire was a large 
animal, with coarsely-grained flesh, which had al- 
most no flavor. The natural habit of the race was 
to feed very slowly, and it therefore arrived at ma- 
turity late. In shape the sbeep was long of car- 
cass, flat-sided, large-boned, clumsy and ungainly. 
But it showed good weight, and the length of the 
staple of its wool made it prominent among the 
long-wooled varieties, whose other types were the 
Teeswater, the Cotswold, the Heath, the Dartmoor 
(or Bamston), the Lincoln, the Romney Marsh, the 
Berkshire, and the Exmoor. The Leicester also 
possessing great individuality, and impressed itself 
firmly upon all strains of blood with which it was 
crossed. Whence it came, or whither it was 
brought to find its home in the pastures, and on 
the sward of Leicestershire, and the adjoining 
counties of luxuriant midland England, are facts 
lust in the silence of remote antiquity. 

Notwithstancing the advantages which size and 
iength of wool gave it, the ancient Leicester was 
an unprofitable animal. Nor did it advance toa 
first place in the wool and mutton world, until 
Bakewell of Dishley, secking to put all its inherent 
value to the utmost use, 
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ewes produced, which exemplifies the results of 
his improved system of breeding yet more forcibly. 

What Bakewell’s method had been, the world 
never has learned. He retained the secret of it 
with utmost caution, so much soas to have wrought 
one of our own country’s most distinguished au- 
thorities and publicists—the late Hon. Henry 8. 
Randall—to that high pitch of indignation which 
led him to observe: ‘The whole management of 
the famous ‘Dishley Society’ betrays selfishness 
the most intense, and, in plain English, meanness 
the most unalloyed. Should a man, claiming to be 
a gentleman, in this country make valuable dis- 
coveries in breeding, or in any other department in 
husbandry, and closely conceal them from the pub- 
lic, his conduct would meet with universal repre- 
hension and contempt.’’ He believed that he 
owed his success to the virtues of wise selection 
of breeding animals, and, having started out ina 
certain direction, toa faithful, persistent adherence 
to the principles which he determined upon in the 
outset. 

The new Leicester has found its way intéd every 
portion of the world, wherever the British Colonial 
system has gained a foothold, and into the coun- 
tries of Continental Europe, as also within these 
United States, from sea to sea, in every State and 





began his improvement 





of the race, with results 
which many breeders 
since his day have at- 
tempted to emulate, and 
whose efforts never will 
cease to have effect upon 
the production and de- 
velopment of all classes 
and grades of live stock. 
Bakewell’s theory was 
utterly different from 
that of former breeders 
in Leicestershire ; they 
had been guided by a 
wish to obtain and main- 
tain great size of car- 
cass,revardless of shape, 
and to secure a heavy 
wool-clip, whatever the 
fate of the mutton. 
Bakewell concluded that 


shape and a_ habit of 
ready fattening were 


qualities of the utmost 





importance, which sheep 
of large structure and 
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| chicks, especially those that feather very rapidly, 
such as Dorkings, Games, and Leghorns, will soon 
succumb to the large lice, and often the canse will 
be ascribed to something else. 

To prevent lice on fowls, the best thing is the 
dust-bath, which must consist of fine dry clay or 
coal ashes. If the quarters are kept clean, the 
| hens will prevent the attacks of lice by dusting, 
| but when once the lice put in an appearance, the 

poultryman is compelled to take active measures, 

as the lice must be fought until not a single one 
remains. Kerosene must not be used on the bodies 
of the hens, as it will sometimes kill them. For 
the large body lice, first grease the heads, necks, 
and vents with a mixture made by adding a tea- 
spoonful of crude petroleum to every gill of lard. 

Use it warm, so it will spread well. Then dust the 

hens well with Californian or Persian Insect Powder. 

Repeat this every third day, and dust every portion 

of the body, but do not grease the body—only the 

head, neck and vent. 

To clesn the poultry house, every crack and crev- 
ice must be reached. The roosts and nests should 
be moveable, and outside. Sponge the roosts with 
kerosene, apply a lighted match, and let the fire 
run over it. Empty the nests, (burn the debris,) 
and sponge them with kerosene, applying lighted 

match, the same as with 
the roosts. Now thor- 
oughly mix one quart 
of kerosene oil to four 
quarts of strong soap- 
suds orskim-milk, churn 
them to an emulsion, 
and sprinkle it, from a 
watering can, over every 
part of the house — 
floor, walis, and even 
the roof. Saturate them 
well, then open the 
doors and allow the 
house to dry. Next, 
thoroughly dust every 
part of the house with a 
mixture of the follow- 
ing: Fine dry lime, one 
peck ; carbolate of lime, 
one pound; Persian In- 
sect Powder, one pound. 
These materials should 
be fine and dry, and 
should be blown into 
every crack and crevice, 
and not a square inch 
of space be overlooked. 





heavy bones did not 

possess. They were ex- 

travagant feeders, but 

they did not have the 

faculty of rendering the feed to 
vantage. Thus he was led to the opinion that 
money in sbecp-vreeding was to be had out of a 
sheep smaller in size, for it could make weight 
more rapidiy upon a less quantity of food. 

What was actually accomplished by Mr. Bake- 
well, the reader will note clearly from an account 
of it by a Northumberland farmer, who describes 
the improved Leicester as peculiarly distinguished 
from the other long-wooled breeds by their fine, 
lively eyes, straight, broad, flat backs, round, bar- 
rel-like bodics, small bones, thin pelts, and inclina- 
tion to make fat at an early age. The Dishley (im- 
proved Leicester) breed is not only peculiar for its 
fat, but, also, for the fineness of the grain of its 
mutton, and the superior flavor of it, above that of 
all other long-wooled sheep, so as to fetch nearly 
as good a price in many markets, as that of the 
small Highland, and other short-wooled breeds. 
The general weight of the carcass is eighteen to 
twenty pounds the quarter for ewes of three to 
four years, and twenty.to twenty-five pound for 
wethers of two years old, while the wool averages 
eight pounds to the fleece, with a length of staple 
ranging from six to fourteen inches. Mr. Bake- 
well himself was enabled to let one of his improved 
rams, the famous “ Two-pounder,” for so large a 
sum as 800 guineas ($4,200), in a single season, at 
the same time reserving to himself one-third of the 


the best ad- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Territory, our possession of the race having grown 
from the small importation made about 1812 by 
Mr. Christopher Dunn, of Albany, N.Y. With us, 
however, the new Leicesters have not proven so 
great favorites, in an ‘“‘all around ”’ way, as some 
other of the British breeds, because when highly 
bred the sheep are indifferent nurses, and rather in- 
different breeders; but judicious crossing makes 
good these deficiencies to a very large extent, and 
the blood serves well in mixture with the other 
bloods found in American flocks. 


—_e = 


Fighting Poultry Vermin in Summer. 
— 

Frequently the most difficult work of the poultry 
man is that of ridding the premises of vermin. 
Most persons do not become aware of the presence 
of vermin until the little red mites are seen in my- 
riads. These can easily be destroyed by using pro- 
per methods. The great scourge of poultry is not 
the mites, but the large body-louse that hides at the 
base of the feathers, on the head and neck. As 
they are only found there on the fowls, an examina- 
tion of the quarters does not reveal them, when 
they may be busily at work on the birds. When 
the hens seem to droop without apparent cause, the 
chances are that a close examination on their heads 
and necks will reveal swarms of these lice. Little 


NEW LEICESTER SHEEP. 
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Put kerosene on the 
rcosts—every part, and 
then replace them. Put 
fresh earth and clean 
chupped hay in the-nest boxes and set them in po- 
sition. Dust the nests thickly with the powder sug- 
gested, and add a quart of the powder to the dusié 
bath. Saturate the yards with a solution of one 
pint carbolie acid to ten gallons of water, and if 
necessary spade them. Before cleaning the house 
remove the droppings, and as they will contain 
mites, pour the soap-sud mixture over them, and 
apply them on the field, at a distance from the 
house. The droppings are valuable as manure. 

All this care and preparation calls for work, but 
it is absolutely necessary. And it must be repeated 
until lice no longer find it comfortable. Get rid of 
them, and then keep them out. At this season the 
greatest vigilance is necessary. Examine the 
house, as well as the bodies of the hens, at least 
once a week, as there is no knowing when lice may 
be present. 


—————s oe 

Take A Vacation.--When haying and harvest 
are over, take a vacation. Hitch up the horses to 
the spring wagon, load up the needed conveniences 
and the family, and get away to the shores of the 
sea or a lake, or to some pleasant hill or mountain, 
even if not over a mile from home, provided the 
spot is an attractive one and the farm out of sight. 
Camp out fora week, iftwo cannot be afforded. 
Rest and recreation are the objects sought ; so do 
not worry about how things are going on at home. 
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Cure for Self-Milking Cows. 
> 


A cow which has acquired the habit of milking 
herself is as worthless an animal as can be kept on 
the farm. It is a case where production and con- 
sumption follow each other in a vicious circle, 
which cuts off all show of profit. If the habit can- 
not be broken, the only course left is to dry off the 
cow, and fatten her for the butcher. But most 
cows can be cured of the habit by proper treatment. 
Many devices have been used successfully for this 
purpose, some of which are illustrated herewith. 
Figure 1 is an old invention, It consists of a 





Fig. 1. 


leather halter, to the front of which is firmly at- 
tached a thin strip of hard wood, extending from 
the forehead to the muzzle. A piece of hickory or 
ash shaved very thin in the middle, is nailed to the 
upper end of the face-piece, and parallel with the 
lower end, which is held half an inch or more away 
from the face piece, is furnished with a sharp nail, 
which plays through a hole in the face piece. A 
very slight pressure carries the sharp nail to prick 
the nose. Sharp points are also inserted into the 
end of the spring piece, which prick the cow 
whenever she attempts to suck herself. 

Figure 2 issomewhat similar, but more simple in 
construction. {t is a leather halter set with pointed 
nails driven from the inside. The nails have broad 
flat heads, and after they are driven in, a second 
thickness of leather is sowed on, riveted inside of 
the first, as shown in Figure 3. The whole is held 
in place by a buckle on the strap behind the ears. 

Figure 4, engraved from a sketch and descrip- 
tion furnished to us by J. L. Hilbert Hitchcock 
Co., Nebraska, shows a device which restrains the 
cow, Without inflicting pain. A hard-wood stick 
of suitable length, according to the size of the 
cow, is pierced with a round hole at the upper end, 
through which a rope is passed, fastening it to the 
cow’s horns. An inch or two from the lower end 
a slot is cut wide enough for a’surcingle, which is 





Fig. 2. 


slipped through the slot, and buckled around the 
cow. This permits her to move her head up and 
down freely, but keeps her from turning it far 
enough sideways to indulge in her bad habit. 
Figure 5, furnished us by James Snodgrass, 
St. Louis Co., Mo., shows a modified arrangement, 
which affords the cow more liberty, while it is 
equally effective. A piece of hard, tough wood, 
an ineb wide and kalf an inch thick, is fastened at 
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one end to a leather halter on the cow’s head, 
while the other end is loosely bolted to a shorter 
piece of wood. The other end of the short stick is 
held by any available fastening to the surcingle 
around the cow’s body, as shown in the engraving. 
Whatever means are used to break this vicious 
habit, care should be taken to milk regularly. Ne- 
glect of this is a frequent cause of acquiring the 
annoying habit of a cow sucking her own milk. 
gad a 
Suggestions for Raising Calves. 


—~> 


If for a month or six weeks previous to calving 
the cow is fed regular rations of roots or fruit, as- 
sistance in any form will generally be unnecessary. 
Nature will perform her work better than man can. 
Heating foods, like corn or cotton-seed meal,should 
not be given the dam fora week or two previous 
to calving; a bran mash daily during this period 
is of great benefit. The cow should not be con- 
fined to stanchions, nor in any way that would in- 
terfere with free and natural action. Indeed, a 
roomy box-stall is preferable, and more like the 
freedom of a pasture. As it is born, the calf should 
be placed with its dam, where it will be warm and 
not liable to get portions of the bedding or litter 
on it, as this may prevent the cow from licking it, 
a very important operation, especially if the 
weather is cold. If the mother refuse to do this 
work, alittle meal may be sprinkled on the young- 
ster to tempt her. This is essential, not only to 
the calf’s present comfort, but to its after-thrift 
and beauty. Occasionally a cow will be found that 
will refuse to perform the duty; in this case the 
-alf should not be left to dry and progress the 
best it may, but should be sponged down with te- 
pid water and rubbed dry, straightening out the 
hair at last with a stiff brush and comb. Let it be 
induced to suck as soon as it can be got upon its 
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feet, as this milk will get all the functions in work- 
ing order, and prove a gentle physic—the only 
physic, by the way, that should ever be given an 
animal at this critical period. Objections are 
raised against allowing a calf to suck at all, but a 
more natural practice cannot be devised, nor one 
that is more conducive to its after well-being. 
The first milk, in its gradually changing conditions, 
is the most necessary food the young creature can 
have, and in its change during the first three or 
four days, it brings the digestive organs of the 
calf to a condition where it will be able to take 
stronger food. At the end of three or four days 
the calf can be taught to drink, but should not 
then be fed with cold nor skim milk. When it is 
decided that it shall no longer suck, let it be pa- 
tiently taught to drink, unless a feeder is used, 
which is by far preferable to allowing the rapid 
drinking of the milk. Back the calf into a corner, 
and inserting a finger in its mouth, bend its neck 
and put its nose into a pail in which are but about 
two quarts of milk. Hold the pail firmly between 
the knees, that the struggles and bunting may not 
upset it. After the calf has sucked the fingers a 
moment, spread them, and a little milk will be 
taken between them into the mouth. It will soon 
take the hint, and after a few lessons drink without 
the fingers, which have heen removed by degrees. 
It is best to let the calf get a little hungry before 
attempting the first lesson. One objection to feed- 
ing a calf is, that it will drink its ration so rapidly 
that there is ro opportunity for mixing with it the 
saliva, and imperfect digestion follows. A calf- 
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feeder (there is no better than Small’s) compels 
the calf to slowly suck its food, and causes the 
same frothing at the mouth that is always noticed 
when a calf obtains his dinner in the natural way. 
This is simply the evidence of the action of the 
salivary glands in supplying what Nature demands 
to be: thoroughly mixed with all foods, whether 
solid or liquid, for their easy and full assimilation, 
Where milk is scarce or expensive, calves are some- 
times reared on hay tea and grain, but aside from 
the trouble of making this drink, it has not the 
qualities of milk, and is not so readily assimilated, 
In beginning to feed a young calf, give it new milk 
direct from the cow for the first two or three weeks, 
or if not, let new milk be warmed to blood heat or 





a trifle , to allow for cooling on being 
placed in the pail or feeder. For the first week or 
ten days, feed two quarts three times each day ; 
after this, increase the amount from two to three 
quarts by degrees, and feed but twice per day. 
When changing from new to skim milk, and when 
adding grain, do it gradually. It feeding three 
quarts of new milk, putin but one-half pint toa 
pint of skim milk at first, keeping back the same 
amount of the new milk. The next day keep back 
a little more of the new milk, making good its bulk 
with the skim milk, and continue this ratio until 
all skim milk is being fed. Add a little wheat- 
shorts or middlings, oat-meal or oil-meal, increas- 
ing the quantity to take the place of the richness 
denied the calf in removing new milk. Never let 
acalf stop growing. It is the custom on many 
farms in Europe, to keep calves muzzled that are 
in the stable, in order that they may not eat filthy 
straw or parts of manure. If a bundle of hay is 
tied in where a calf can smell of it and not soil it, 
it will begin to chew and then to eat it much 
sooner than it otherwise would. In mild weather 
let calves into asmall and nicely-grassed lot by 
themselves, feeding and handling them regularly, 
taking pains that no other stock get into the same 
lot. If the sun is hot be sure the field contains an 
abundance of fresh water, and if there is no natural 
shade from the sun, let a shelter be made of boards 
or in some other way. Comfort is as essential for 
the happiness and growth of a calf as for a child. 
Let the milk or other ration be continued for at 
least three months, and longer if possible. In the 
fall of the year and all winter, a ration of a quart 


warmer, 
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or two of roots or a pint or two of oats daily, is an 
excellent one. At the beginning let the ration be 
very small, and increase it slowly. If roots are fed, 
let them be crushed or pulped, and oats are more 
readily digested if ground. In the absence of these 
feeds, a little wheat shorts, wet with water, is desir- 
able. Wheat and oats contain elements that are 
conducive to the formation of bone and muscle to 
a marked degree, and food of this kind is very 
essential in building up a good frame for the 


' young animal, which means a good constitution. 
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A Country Cottage Costing $3,500. 


Ww. 


dD. KING, ARCHITECT, 


> 
The accompanying engravings represent a very 
attractive and picturesque cottage, which has re- 
cently been erected on Staten Island, and which is 
designed and adapted for either farm or village. 
The first story contains a hall, parlor, sitting- 
room, dining-room, kitchen, pantry, and closets. 
The principal rooms, as shown by the plans, com- 


municate directly with the main hall, a most desir- |! 


able arrangement, as it 
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masonry. The level of the first floor is three feet 
above the grade line. The heights of the stories are 








BOILER AND RANGE.—Use a portable range with 
water-back, and connect the same with a forty-gal- 


as follows: First story, ten feet ; second story, nine | lon galvanized iron boiler on a stand ; circulating 


feet ; attic, eight feet—all in the clear. 

* The roofs of the building are sheathed with one 
inch surfaced hemlock, and shingled with xxx 
eighteen inch pine shingles, laid five and a half 
inches to the weather. The side walls of the build- 
ing are covered with surfaced Lemlock, and one 
thickness of three-ply rosin-sized sheathing paper; 
then clapboarded with half inch by six inch white 
pine siding, of the best quality, securely nailed to 


pipe connected with top of boiler leading to bath- 
tub and sink. The soil-pipes, tin-work, painting, 


| and all the hardware, are of the best quality. 
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Preserving Eggs for Winter. 
—< > 
Many various methods are reeommended for pre- 
serving eggs, yet very few manage to keep them in 
large numbers. Limited 











avoids passing through 


supplies are stored away 








the dining-room to reach 
the kitchen. The pantry 
connects with the kitch- 
en and dining-room ina 
convenient locality, and 
is provided with a double 
hinged door from the 
dining - room, Which 
closes of itself so as to 
keep out the fumes from 
the kitchen. There are 
five good-sized rooms on 
the second story in ad- 
dition to the bath-room, 
each provided with a 
closet. In the attic there 
are two bed-rooms and 





a good-sized store-room. 
The windows above the 
basement have seven- 
eighth inch yellow pine 
jambs and heads, with 
one and an eighth inch 
white pine sill, and two 
inch subsill—boxed for 
weights, one and a half 
inch white pine sash— 
glazed with double thick 
American sheet - glass, 
properly bedded back, 
puttied, and bradded in 
place with  glazicr’s 
points ; to balance with 











cast-iron weights and 

braided cotton cord. 

The framing timber to 

be of sound dry spruce of the following sizes: Sills 
four by six inches; plate, four by four inches; first 
floor beams, two by ten inches; sixteen inches 
from centers. 


Second floor beams, 2 by 10 inch, 16 inches from centers. 
Attic ae ar sven aera re “6 
Rafters... 9 eek Pee | s - = 
TT ? SA, 

Outside Studding ...3 ° 4 16 _ - - 
Inside ‘. et 8 16 a 
Cre ieee. COB 

Ve ee 2 2 

Ledger Boards ..... | a ea 

Roofing =“ . .. 1surfaced hemlock. 


Sheathing * 


Veranda Posts ..6 by 6inch, white pine. 
ne Paes cee 
- Firhbeams..2 °° 8 ** 
- Rafters.....2 % 6 ‘* 16inches from centers. 


There is a cellar under the entire building, seven 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN. 


feet in the clear, with outside steps of flag-stone, 
and wooden stairs from cellar to kitchen. The 
bottom of the cellar is concreted three feet deep, 
leveled off smooth. The foundation walls are of 
good field stone, eighteen inches thick, hammer- 
dressed to secure good beds, well bonded, and laid 
to a line both sides, in good lime and cement mor- 
tar, with its top leveled to receive the framework. 
The cellar window frames are of plank, with 
wooden sills, and flag-stone sub-sills set in the 





for family use, and 
others are kept in cold 
storage, at the great 


commercial centers, but 
the business of presery- 
ing them for the market 
has never become gen- 
eral. There are many 
obstacles to success, 
which are not always 
considered. First, only 
fresh eggs are suitable, 
yet it is difficult to se- 
cure them unmixed with 
older ones. A_ single 
stale egg may cause the 
loss of all in the same 
package. Second, eggs 
from hens which run by 
themselves will keep 
much longer than those 
from hens which are 
kept in company with 





males. A fertilized egg 
will keep only one-third 
as long as one wbich is 
sterile. This should be 
kept in view, and the 
males separated from 
the hens at least ten 
days before beginning to 
save eggs for storage. 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF COUNTRY COTTAGE, 


each stud. The corner boards, belt and base 
courses, cornices, door, and window casings, finish 
of dormer windows and oriel window, veranda, 
ete., to be of one and an eighth inch white pine to 
show clear surface. Veranda posts, newels, rails, 
steps, etc., of white pine, as shown. All windows, 
excep? in the cellar to have outside rolling blinds. 

Doors.— All outside doors to be two inches thick, 
two feet ten inches wide, seven feet six inches high ; 
five raised panels, moulded both sides. Folding 
doors, five feet four inches, by eight feet. All 
other doors on the first story to be one inch and a 
half, by two feet eight inches, by seven feet, with 
four raised panels, moulded on both sides. Main 
doors of second story to be one inch and a half, by 
two feet eight inches, by six feet ten inches. All 
of white pine. 

Fioors.—The floors of the first and second sto- 
ries to be of seven-eighth inch by four inch, tongued 
and grooved mill-worked yellow pine. The attic 
of seven-eighth inch by six inches, white pine, all 
driven well together, and securely blind-nailed to 
each beam. 

InstpE Frytsu.—The architraves, base, wain- 
scoting, ete., and all the inside finish (except man- 
tels, stair-rails, newels and balusters) throughout, 
to be of yellow pine thoroughly kiln-dried, and 
finished with two coats of Crockett’s Preservative, 
rubbed smooth. 

Srarrs.—The risers and treads of stairs to be of 
yellow pine ; the newels, rails and balusters of ash. 

MANTELS.—Mantels of ash with tile facings, 
hearths, grates and fenders complete. 

PLUMBING.—Fit up a closet with tank, ash seat 
and cover hinged to lift; bath-tub supplied with 
hot and cold water ; water supply from street, or 
tank in attic ; kitchen sink with hot and cold water. 


An egg which is unfer- 
tilized when placed in 
an incubator, and kept 
at a temperature of one 
hundred and three degrees, will remain unchanged 
and fit for the table at the end of two weeks, while 
a fertil‘'zed egg, under similar conditions would 
either be two-thirds incubated or rotten. The 
difference in keeping qualities of the two kinds of 
eggs is equally great in a cool room, though not 
so rapidly manifested. 

A third important point is to turn the eggs half 








over at least twice a week, to keep yolk from ad- 
bering to shell. If kept in a room where the air is 
cool, pure and dry, no salt, lime or chemicals are 
needed. The eggs may be placed upon racks, to 
which access is had for turning. But the difficulty 
with most cellars and even ice-cooled rooms is that 
eggs kept in them through hot weather, are liable 
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Fig. 3.—SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 


to acquire a musty flavor. If packed in boxes with 
oats or corn, the boxes may be turned every few 
days, as indicated above. 

— 





SAVE THE ASHES.—Ashes are useful on all crops, 
and one can never have too many. An astonishing 
| quantity may be secured by having a place to ac- 
cumulate all rubbish, and burning in a dry time. 
Even weeds, if in seed, may be burned here, if only 
partly dry. After a burning collect the ashes, be- 
fore a rain, and store under cover for future use. 


























The Banana in Florida. 
R. W. REASONER, MANATEE COUNTY, FLORIDA, 
—— 


The banana flourishes best in a very moist, rich 
soil, but will not endure standing water about the 
roots. The best possible location for a banana- 
patch is on the bank sloping down to a lake or 
“‘bayhead.”” The ‘springy ’’ nature of the soil in 
such a location agrees perfectly with the roots of 
the banana, provided they are not planted far 
enough down to reach standing water. The prep- 
aration of the land for bananas does not necessarily 
involve thorough grubbing of new land, as on rich 
hummock or bayhead tracts, the simple cutting of 
the trees and undergrowth, and “budding” the 
palmettoes, is all that is really necessary. On rich 
new lands of this soil the plants may be set imme- 
diately after the land is cleared, with no other 
preparation. The palmetto tops, and most of the 
brush and logs may be left upon the ground—cut- 
ting up brush in the first place somewhat. All 
this rubbish will decay just about as fast as the 
roots of the plants need it, and much of it can be 
knocked to pieces in a few months with an ordi- 
nary hoe. The plants may be set then in true Hon- 
duras fashion, of which a friend gives the following 
modus operandi, in the words of a native: ‘‘In de 
fus place,” said he, ‘‘we chops down de trees and 
burns all of dey tat we can; den we cuts de banana 
sprouts into pieces wid an ax and makes little holes 
vid a mattock about so far apart, (the distance il- 
lustrated by stretching out his long arms), den we 
chucks dem in, and away dey goes.” 

On such naturally rich land, a semi-annual clear- 
ing up with a sharp hoe, assisted by axe or hatchet, 
** machete” or bush-hook, will be all the cultiva- 
tion they will need for years. On moist hill-side 
land that is naturally poor, the bananas will be 
greatly benefited by a very heavy mulch of grass 
and trash, renewed annually, and rarely disturbed, 
except to kill such weeds as sprout up through it. 
When cultivated on high, dry land, the banana 
needs different treatment, according to quality and 
character of soil, location and other circumstances. 
In Middle Florida, where the soil is all of a sandy 
character, the banana will succeed almost anywhere 
where a good corn-crop can be produced. Thor- 
ough preparation of the soil, fertilizing with com- 
mercial or home-made manures, and a heavy 
mulch (renewed annually) will usually produce 
good results. In a few rich and favored spots, 
among the ten thousand islands, and along the 
mainland of extreme South Florida, the banana is 
planted and cultivated exactly as a crop of corn is 
treated. The soil in these locations varies from a 
very rich shell hummock, to a light-colored clay 
and sometimes a black loam. We are not in favor 
of this mode of cultivation, as the banana is a sur- 
face feeder, and cultivation with hoe or plow, how- 
ever shallow, will in every case take most of the 
roots, and retard the growth of the plant rather 
than hasten it. On the other hand, a heavy mulch 
all over the ground would keep down weeds, keep 
the soil underneath light and friable, and furnish 
fertilizing material as it decayed. 

The nomenclature of the many different varieties 
and species of the banana is as yet considerably 
“‘mixed.’? The greater number of commonly cul- 
tivated varieties, however, seem to belong to the 
species Musa paradisiaca, In common parlance, 
the plantain refers to such of these fruits as are 
improved in flavor by cooking—the banana apply- 
ing to those varieties which are esteemed best in 
the raw state. The following species and varieties 
are the most extensively known kinds. 

I. Musa paradisiaca, The ordinary plantain or 
** Pisang,’’ native of India, (and nowhere on the 
globe, according to Charles Kingsley and Dr. King, 
producing perfect seeds except in the Andaman 
Islands, in the Bay of Bengal,) is always propagated 
by suckers. The type of this species is the ordinary 
plantain of general cultivation in the tropics. The 
leaves are spotted when the plants are young. The 
full grown plant attains a height of ten to twenty 
feet, according to circumstances. The fruit attains 





a length of eight to fifteen inches, and a bunch us- 
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ually has on it from forty to eighty ‘fingers ’’ or 
fruits. Fruit improved by cooking, and a staple 
article of diet in the tropics. The plantain has been 
but recently introduced to Florida, and has not yet 
fruited in the State, so far as we know, except on 
Torch Key. The “Silk Plantain ’’ is a local name 
for a superior Cuban variety. 

Musa sapientum is the common banana, in its 
several forms. Of these, the most common in Flo- 
rida is the ‘‘ Orinoco ”’ or “‘ Horse’ banana, known 
to the natives of Spanish America as ‘‘ 7 Bobo,” 
(by no means a complimentary name). This banana 
is one of the most hardy of all, and we see frequent 
clumps of it around the farm-houses of Columbia, 
Madison, and Baker counties, in North Florida, 
and indeed now and then as far up as South Geor- 
gia, {though it rarely fruits so far north without 
some protection in winter. The fruit of this variety 
alone, ofall edible bananas, cannot be picked green 
and ripened away from the parent stalk, and pre- 
serve its good flavor. The “ Orinoco banana”? in 
perfection must be ripened upon the stalk. A head 
of bananas that has escaped observation by boys 
and ’coons until the rich golden bananas are drop- 
ping from the stem from over-ripeness, is a “‘ find ”’ 
that the lover of fruit may well go into ecstasies 
over. Of course, this variety cannot be shipped, 
which renders its cultivation less profitable, except 
for local markets. The fruit is shaped like the 
plantain, though smaller, rarely more than six or 
seven inches in length, and with more sharply an- 
gular sides than most bananas. 

Whether the ‘‘ Red Jamaica’”’ banana (also known 
as ‘‘ Red Spanish ”’ or ‘‘ Baracoa ’’) should properly 
be classed with this species or not, we do not 
know. It is of a taller growth than the ‘ Ori- 
noco,’”’ and forms a most magnificent plant in fay- 
orable situations, attaining the full height of twenty 
feet occasionally. The entire stalk and midribs of 
the leaves are of a rich wine-color ; leaves are larger 
and of a more upright growth than those of the 
Orinoco; the fruit of this variety is the “red ba- 
nana,’’ so well known in the Northern markets. 
It is very prolific, producing bunches double the 
weight of those of the “‘Orinoco.’”” As an orna- 
mental plant, there is perhaps no other grown sur- 
passing it in beauty, unless it be the ‘‘Abyssinian 
banana ’’ (MV. ensete). 

II. Musa orientum. The ‘“ Lady-finger ’’ banana, 
known in Florida as ‘‘ Hart’s Choice,” ‘‘ Golden 
Early,” and sometimes ‘Cuban Red.” This is a 
small, delicate, yellow banana, with very thin skin, 
is very productive, and ripens quicker after form- 
ing than most bananas do. It is said originally to 
have come from Abyssinia; it has been grown for 
many years in the West Indies and Bahamas, and 
locally on the South Florida Keys, but was first 
brought into notice in Middle Florida by Mr. E. H. 
Hart, of Federal Point, Florida’s most enterprising 
pomologist. By him it was introduced from the 
Bahamas, and proving as hardy as the ‘ Orinoco 
banana,” and much more desirable, it has sprung 
into general favor. It is sometimes erroneously 
called the ‘‘ Fig’? banana, which, however, is an 
entirely different species. The edges of the stalk 
and midrib of the “‘lady-finger’’ variety are tinged 
with red, and the small plants never show the 
blotches on the leaves peculiar to some species. The 
plant is of dwarfish growth, usually averaging from 
eight to fifteen feet in height. The fruit is most 
delicious, and perhaps not surpassed by any other 
yet introduced. 

III. Musa Cavendishii. The ‘“‘ dwarf” or “ Chi- 
nese banana,” (it also has been named by differ- 
ent botanists, Jf, regia, M. Chinensis and M. nana). 

This plant is dwarf-growing only in height, for, 
while rarely attaining a height of more than eight 
feet, and often not over five or six, the stalk will 
sometimes measure a foot in diameter at the base, 
and will support an immense head of fruit, of from 
seventy-five to two hundred and fifty “fingers.” 
The fruit is yellow-skinned, of fine flavor, and ships 
exceptionally well. The leaves of the young plants 
are spotted and blotched with red, as are those of 
the plantain, and some other varieties. This dis- 
appears as the plant increases in size. These ba- 
nanas are favorites in cultivation along our lower 
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coast and keys, on account of their short stocky 
growth, rendering them less liable to damage from 
hurricanes and high winds. It is somewhat more 
tender as regards frost, than the ‘‘ Orinoco”? vari- 
ety. The plant seems to have reached Florida 
about twelve years ago from the Bahamas, and 
from the department at Washington, at nearly the 
same time. 

IV. Musa maculata, The ‘Fig banana.’ This 
is said to be a small-fruited and delicious purple- 
skinned banana, the stalk of the plant showing 
black spots and patches. Fruit very spicy, and of 
excellent flavor. 

V. Musa Ducrea is another dwarf species from 
China, which has been fruiting in European hot- 
houses since 1838, It is, however, little known in 
Florida. ‘Fruit small, averaging about four by 
two inches, flavor delicious. The red stripe on the 
foot stalk is broad, and a quantity of lime-like 
powder coats the stem and underside of the leaf.” 
— Whitner. 

These are the varieties most commonly known in 
Florida, though there are others, the identity of 
which is not well ascertained, and which are known 
by the following local names: ‘‘Chumpa,”’ “Brazil,” 
“ Tahiti,” ‘* French Dwarf” (which last is undoubt- 
edly synonymous with Musa Cavendishii), ‘‘ Fall 
French,” “‘Apple,’’ ‘‘ Silver-skin,’’ ‘‘ Rand,’’ ete. 
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Harvesting and Storing Sweet Potatoes. 


T. B. BALDWIN, TEXAS, 


_——~_ 

The sweet potato harvest should begin immedi- 
ately after the first decisive frust. The vines are 
dragged off with un ordinary turning plow, barely 
letting it into the ground between the rows. After 
this the tubers are lifted with a potato digger. In 
the absence of these useful implements, the work 
can be done fairly well with a turning plow, though 
greater care must be used in picking up the pota- 
toes, us the turning plow, will cover up a good 
many. 

The usual mode of putting up sweet potatoes in 
the South, is in banks or conical heaps, containing 
from thirty to a hundred and fifty bushels cach; 
the smaller ones are picked out, and put in a sep- 
erate bank for seed. After piling up the crop 
evenly, the heaps are covered with a layer of dry 
cornstalks or other litter, and then with earth, 
which need not be more than an inch and a half 
thick at harvest time, but which should be gradu- 
ally increased to four or six inches as winter ad- 
vances. 

Potato houses are used by some growers in pref- 
erence to banking the tubers. When made with 
double walls, with sawdust well packed between 
the walls, the cold is effectually excluded. Sucha 
potato house may be partitioned off into bins hold- 
ing from twenty to fifty bushels each, in which the 
tubers can be stored away in dry sand. 

When banking sweet potatoes, either in a potato 
house or under an open shed, it is very important 
to leave an opening of six or eight, inches at the 
top of the bank for ventilation. Soon after being 
dug, potatoes seem to undergo a sweating process, 
which will cause rot if the air is excluded. In cold 
weather this aperture has to be closed with an 
armful of straw or hay. 
ow 

To Keep THE WaTER CooL.—There are many 
water-coolers and other devices for keeping water 
fresh and pure for the day’s drinking, but none are 
of more real merit than the one described below. 
A common, unglazed, earthenware jar holds the 
water and is placed in a keg or small barrel, suffi- 
ciently large to give a space of four or five inches 
all around the jar. The intervening space is filled 
with nice, clean sand to within an inch of the top 
of the jar. A sufficient amount of sand should be 
placed in the bottom of the keg to raise the top of 
the jar to a level with the top of the keg. The sand 
is thoroughly wet once, after which the leayings 
from the dipper will keep the sand damp. When 
filled once a day, the jar will supply good water for 
drinking purposes all day. This contrivance,though 
simpie, will furnish water nearly as palatable, and 
certainly much more wholesome than ice-water. 
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Breeding ‘heey Cows. 


HENRY STEWART. 
> 


The art of breeding is governed by a few rules 
which are simple and casy to understand. The 
first and most important of these is that “like pro- 
duces like,”’ by which is meant that animals of cer- 
tain peculiarities of form, color, character, disposi- 
tion, Labit, and quality, when bred together, re- 
produce the ir own characteristics in their progeny. 
This rule has been so uniformly and constantly 
proved by practice, and is so reasonable and nat- 
ural, that it may be taken as a safe guide in the 
rearing of dairy cows. Every person may see it 
proved by practice every day of his life. There is 
more or less of family likeness in persons as well 
asin inferior animals. The progeny of a Jersey 
cow is always a Jersey, and the same is true of all 








iness for his profit, and never be induced to com- 
pete with professional breeders in the rearing of 
stock forsale. Hundreds of dairymen have been 
misled into disastrous losses during the pro- 
gress of what might be called the Jersey specula- 
tion, during seven oreight years past, by purchas- 
ing at high prices animals belonging to certain 
families, which were popular at the time, but whose 
popularity was soon eclipsed by new favorites. 

It matters not what breed is chosen. If it is the 
Shorthorn, the Holstein-Friesian, the Jersey, the 
Guernsey or Ayrshire, as good a bull as can be af- 
forded should be secured. As a rule a calf should 
be purchased, and this may he safely done if the 
pedigree is right, and the milking quality of his 
dam and both his granddams has been found satis- 
factory. It is more profitable to pay a large price 
fora good animal, than a small price fora poor 
one. The bull is half the herd, as regards the 








Clydesdale Horses, 
—— 

The Clydesdales have long been recognized as a 
leading and very valuable race of heavy draft- 
horses, but they were never bred to such a high de- 
gree of excellence as at present. The old type of 
Clydesdale, while massive and strong-limbed, wes 
somewhat “‘ light-waisted.’? But skillful and judi- 
cious breeding has produced an animal which may 
well be regarded as a model for a heavy draft- 
horse. They possess sloping shoulders, good limbs, 
well “‘ feathered ’”’ around the fetlocks ,well-sprung 
ribs, deep barrel chest, and muscular quarters. 
The extensive importation of these horses into the 
United States, has added an important element to 
the horse stock of the West, where they are highly 
appreciated. Great care is used, both in the land 
of their origin and in this country, to preserve 
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THE CLYDESDALE STALLION GILDEROY. 


other breeds. A good, rich milker produces calves 
that are good milkers, provided the bull is also 
of a good milking family. It is the fashion 
to assert that only pure breeds have this physi- 
ological power of propagating their own char- 
acteristics. All animals possess this power to 
some degree, however, and by a careful course 
of selection this natural proclivity may be en- 
couraged, developed and strengthened, until the 
breed, as it is then called, has this power in an em- 
inent degree, and the progeny partakes very closely 
of the character of the parents. This is the point 
to be aimed at by dairymen, who should first learn 
by careful tests which are the best cows, then feed 
them liberally to develop their qualities to the full- 
est extent, breed them to males of known hereditary 
excellence, and pursue the same plan with their 
progeny. The male should be selected from some 
pure breed, not hap-hazard, but after careful in- 
vestigation of its antecedents, and especially, of 
its parentage. Milking quality is the only point to 
be considered, for this alone brings the profit de- 
sired, A dairyman should look to his special bus- 





calves, and more than that when it is procured for 
the purpose of improving native stock. The spare 
male calves may be easily disposed of to neighbors 
who are not so particular, or not so experienced in 
this respect, for some advance on the value of the 
common stock, and will in good part repay the cost 
of the sire. 

Breed is undoubtedly dependent upon feed. 
Feeding and training has given the value to the 
breed, and this value must be kept up by feeding 
and training. The mistake is often made of getting 
a pure-bred animal and subjecting it to all the care- 
less management which is given to the common 
stock, and expecting that this animal, by virtue of 
its parent’s character, can lift up the common 
herd, and double or treble its value in a few years. 
Such a hope is doomed to disappointment from the 
outset. When a pure animal is brought into a 
herd, its care should be at least equal to that which 
it has been used to, and the very same system of 
feeding and general management should be fol- 
lowed with the whole herd. If this practice is car- 
ried out, the desired end will surely be reached. 





the purity of the breed, and encourage breeding to 
the highest type. The stud-books of Great Britain 
and of America are conducted with the greatest 
care, to guard against the registry of any but pure 
bred animals. The respective associations of 
Clydesdale breeders in both countries, offer liberal 
premiums for annual competitive exhibitions. In 
this and other respects both associations have al- 
ways shown a broad and liberal spirit of enterprise. 
We.present herewith an illustration of a typical 
Clydesdale stallion. It is the imported horse 
Gilderoy (1438) of the British Clydesdale stud book, 
and 2826 in the American. He was foaled in 1878, 
bred by Mr. Duncan, of Banffshire, Scotland, and 
imported in 1886 by Messrs. Galbraith Bros., of 
Janesville, Wisconsin, who stillown him. In Scot- 
land he was a noted prize winner, taking no less 
than nine prizes at various exhibitions, and within 
a few weeks after landing in America, he was 
awarded first prizes in Madison and Milwaukee, and 
third prize in the great horse show at Chicago. He 
is a bay, marked in the face and over the pasterns, 
as shown in the handsome portrait given above. 

















Notes from the Pines. 


> 


John G. Saxe was once on his wayto meet an 
appointment to lecture one evening ; the engine of 
the train which was conveying him broke down, 
and there was no opportunity to reach the desired 
point until the next day. The audience assembled, 
and, after waiting for a long time with no lecturer, 
dispersed. Saxe sent a letter of apology to the 
lecture committee, in which he expressed his re- 
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Fig. 1.—JAPANESE SKIMMIA, 


grets for having disappointed the people, saying: 
“[ had every motive for going, except a loco- 
motive.”” My gardening this past spring has been 
characterized by lack of locomotion. An ill-turn 
left me with avery useless pair of feet, and my 
gardening has been done from an arm-chair upon 
the veranda. I constituted myself ‘‘an army of 
observation,”’ and while the work was slow, it was 
very effective, as it has consisted chiefly in obsery- 
ing the mistakes of former years, and in correcting 
them. One Jearnsa great deal in this way, but 
the tuition is rather expensive. 
BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 
I have a great fondness for those shrubs with 
evergreen leaves, and in planting a rather large 
collection of shrubs, I included the few evergreen 
kinds known to be hardy, and many others, which 
would probably fail. Some evergreen shrubs are 
unable to endure our winters, but with many, the 
intense heats of our summers soon destroy them. 
I probably gained my fondness for broad-leaved 
evergreen shrubs from being so much among thein 
on the Pacific Coast, which is a second Japan in its 
abundance of shrubs of this charactgr. Perhaps 
many failures occur from Jack of proper treatment 
attransplanting. There is no more beautiful shrub 
of this kind, than our native ‘‘ Laurel ”’ (improperly 
so called, as it is not a Laurel), Kalmia latifolia, 
also called “Calico Bush.” It is very rarely seen 
in cultivation, and there is a general belief that it 
cannot be transplanted from the woods, but if we 
would have it in our grounds, we must get nursery- 
grown trees. We know of a great admirer of this 
shrub, who imported it from an English nursery, 
while it grew by thousands within a few miles of 
his place. Yet this shrub can be transplanted as 
readily as a willow, if one will, at transplanting it, 
ent it back to remove every leaf. This appears 
like severe treatment, but unless one will cut the 
beautiful shrub back toa naked stem, he had bet- 
ter leave it where it grew, for it will surely fail. 
Treated thus, success is as certain as with any 
other shrub. In due time the naked stem will 
“ break,”’ producing an abundance of new shoots, 
and by autumn will be supplied with abundant 
foliage. Having done this, and seen it done by 
others, it may be tried with full confidence of suc- 
cess. I have no doubt that other shrubs of this 
clas3, if on their removal from the nursery were 


frequently than they now do. Yet few have the 
courage, when they pay a dollar, more or less, for 
a shrub, to mutilate it in this manner. Still, it is 
worth trying. 
WHAT WE ARE DEPRIVED OF. 

we are deprived of by our climate, should visit 
English gardens, and those of Georgia, and others 
of our Southern States. In England he will see 
our Pacific Coast evergreen shrubs, growing in al- 
most greater beauty than at home, and at the 
South, those shrubs and trees that can only be 
grown under glass at the North, are seen in great 
perfection. When every one says, as with the 
Laurel (Kalmia), ‘‘ you can’t grow it,’? I am only 
tempted to try, and with this feeling I planted a 
number of shrubs, perhaps to gratify the “I told 
you so” people, who are always ready to criticize 
one’s garden. Within a few years since that coun- 
try has opened commerce, Japan has enriched our 
gardens and greenhouses with many choice plants, 
including broad-leaved evergreen shrubs. Recently, 
also, several Japanese gardeners have visited us, 
who have shown a wonderful amount of intelli- 
gence and skill, and some Japanese books and peri- 
odicals show that while so Jong shut out from the 
world, they kept up an interest in horticulture and 
botany, and have produced works that command 
our admiration. Among other evergreen shrubs 
that I planted, was the 
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JAPANESE SKIMMIA (Skimmia Japonica). 

There are about a half dozen species of Skimmia, 
natives of Japan and the Himalayas. They are 
much-branched shrubs from two to five feet high, 
with mostly lance-shaped, entire, thick, evergreen 
leaves, large clusters of small, white, usually very 
fragrant flowers, succeeded by small, bright-red 
berries. The name, Skimmia, does not appear to 











treated in the sume manner, would succeed more 





have been given aun English equivalent. It is from 
the Japanese name Skimmi, which, in the Japanese 
language means ‘a hurtful fruit.” The Japanese 
regard the fruit as poisonous, but though. the spe- 
cies are planted abundantly in England, I have 
seen no reports of its dangerous qualities from 
that country. The engraving, fig. 1, gives a small 
branch, bearing flowers and fruit, of Skimmia Japon- 
ica, which was the earliest introduced into Eng- 
Jand, and is now the most generally grown. The 
few that I planted were in company with some 
low-growing conifers. They struggled bravely for 
a few years, but even with this protection there 
were none alive at the end of four or five years. 
THE SALAL (Gaultheria Shallon). 

Among the pleasures of child-life in the country, 

is the gathering of the berries of the Winter-green, 





Fig. 2.—GAULTHERIA SHALLON. 


or Checkerberry, and in spring the plant itself, 
when its delightfully aromatic leaves are young 
and tender. The botanical name of our miniature 
shrub is Gaultheria procumbens, its generic name 
being in honor of a Doctor Gaulthier, who lived in 
Quebec, over a century and a half ago. On the 
western coast, in California, to Oregon and north- 
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ward, there is another species, much larger than 
our Eastern one, where it grows in the dense for 
ests and throws up stemsa foot or more high, 
The leaves are from two to four inches long, 
and finely serrate; the flowers ure in panicles, 
white tinged with red, and succeeded by berries 
which are purple, or almost black. These berries 
have a very pleasant flavor, and are collected by 
the Indians, who knead them into a sort of loaf and 
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Fig. 3.—ADPER’S: TONGUE FERN. 


preserve it for wintcr use. The Indians met with 
by the early explorers, Lewis and Clarke, called the 
shrub Shaflon, a name adopted by Pursh when he 
described the plant. Other Indians call the plant 
“Salal,’”? a name generally adopted by the white 
settlers. This plant was introduced into England 
as early as 1826, and succeeds admirably, growing 
twice as tall as in its native country. It is largely 
planted as a cover for game ; it affords shelter for 
the game, and at the same time abundant food in 
its berries. This is one of the shrubs that I planted, 
with the faint hope that, with the protection I 
could give it, an exception might be made in my 
favor, but they gave up after a struggle. Figure 2 
represents a branch. But if evergreens have failed, 
there are many deciduous shrubs that have succeed- 
edadmirably. If asked, were I confined to a single 
shrub, which would I select, I think it would be 
THE CHINESE, OR JAPANESE SNOWBALL (Viburnum 
plicatum). 

This is as much superior to the common Snow- 
ball or Guelder Rose, as a fine rose is toa briar. I 
well recollect the delight with which our friend 
Trumpey hailed the first flowering of this shrub in 
the nursery where he is the distinguished propa- 
gator. His shrub wes only two feet high, and had 
but two or three flower-clusters upon it. I hap- 
pened to be with him when he saw his first flowers. 
Down on his knees went Trumpey, to get a nearer 
view. ‘Look at it,” said he, “dogs it not seem 
io have an air which keeps all common plants at a 
distance, so select, so refined?” Trumpey was 
right. That is just the expression of the plant. 
Whether large or small, it seems to be complete, 
finished. The person who “ laid out” this place, 
set the house ridiculously near the publie road. 
To counteract this mistake, I planted a heavy belt 
of shrubbery along the fence, and this has grown 
to such proportions as to require cutting away 
some cf the more dense shrubs, and give an out- 
look. To those who are disposed to plant shrubs 
along the road, l would say: Don’t plant what 
bereabouts is known as “shrub,” the local name 
for Calycanthus, ‘‘ Sweet Scented Shrub,” or “ Cal- 
ifornia Allspice.”? This ‘‘shrub” appears to be 
regarded as free plunder, and young and old will 
despoil it, breaking off every branch and twig that 
ean be reached over the fenee. Lilacs and the 
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Japanese Snowball are also freely plundered. I | 
could have these persons arrested for trespass, but 
as their misdemeanor really arises from a love of 
flowers, Which I have spent a good share of my 
life in trying to encourage, I have merely removed 
the shrub, and other attractive things out of reach, 
and when the trespassers are seen er heard, call 
out for the dog, an animal not tolerated on the place. 
THE ADDER’S-TONQGUE FERN. 

Ina shady end of one of the greenhouses, there | 
have been planted from time to time such ferns ! 
as have been sent in, and such as have 
accumulated in various ways. There is, 
without effort, a fern garden of no mean 
proportions. Greatly was I surprised to 
find growing in this fern corner, a plant 
that was one of the troubles—the mys- 
teries of my young botanizing days— 
“The Adder’s Tongue Fern,’’ Ophioglos- 
sum vulgatwn, standing up there as de- 
fiantly as it did in a wild place many 
years ago. There was a club of us, of 
half a dozen members or so (alas, where 
are they now ?) who met weekly to com- 
pare notes and specimens, and help one 
another as we might. On one occasion I 
brought a specimen of Adder’s Tongue, 
Ophioglossum, which I had collected in 
“the grotto,’ a well-known locality, 
which was most thoroughly explored by 
the young botanists of the day. There 
was the speciinen, and I declared that I 
had collected it insuch a place. Nosuch 
specimen had been seen there before, and 
eareful search for many years after failed 
to produce one. After one generation of 
botanists had ceased to be active, a new 
veneration sprung up. One of these new 
butanists came to me to show me his col- 
lection. As he opened his papers, there 
were Adder’s Tongues by the dozen. 
“Where did you get these?” Iasked; 
“Oh over in the Grotto, lots of them 
there.” Here, in the place where my 
solitary specimen, twenty years or more 
before had exhausted the locality, tiere 
were ‘Slots of them.” This case illus- 
trates the uncertainty of many plants. 
Not only do ferns come and go, but many 
of the orchid family are thus puzzling to 
the collector. [ was glad to see this fern appearing 
thus unexpectedly in the corner of my greenhouse. 
It is by no means rare, Dut isso unlike in its appear- 
ance to most other ferns, that it is not usually recog- 
nized as one by those who meet with it for the first 
time. The engraving, tigure 3, gives the general ap- 
pearance of the common Adder’s Tongue, Ophioylos- 
sum vulgatum, which is the Latin equivalent for the 
English name. The underground root-stock throws 
up a stem from a few inches to nearly a foot high, 
which bears a leaf-like sterile frond, and above this 
a spike bearing the spore-cases in two rows. This | 
fern is found in the northern parts of this country, | 








THE UMBRELLA PLANT. 





in Northern Europe, as well asin Russian Asia. The 
old herbalists, who ascribed medicinal virtues to al- 
most every plant, pounded up the fronds of Adder’s 
tongues in a stone mortar, and ‘ boyled in oyle of 
olive,” which gave a most excellent green oyle, or 
rather balsam, for ‘‘ greene wounds,” etc. PINks, 
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The “Umbrella Plant ”—Saxifaga peltata. 


> 
In selecting several kinds which would show the 
great variety among the different cultivated species 
of Saxifrage (Saxifraga), we included S. peltata, 
in part because of its ample foliage and large size 
generally, and in part because it is one of the plants 
that California has furnished our gardens. We 


cenfess to being disappointed with this plant. 
Some one gave it the commop name of ‘‘ Umbrella 
Plant’ on account of the shape of the leaves. 








Fig. 1.—SIFBOLD’s DAY LILY. 


Having associated size as well as shape with *‘ Um- 
brella,’? we were diappointed when we first saw the 
plant, to find it so small. The engraving gives the 
habit of the plant, which is quite unlike that of 
any other species. Like most other saxifrages, it 
continues for a long time in bloom, and by the time 
its flowering is over, it presents a very different as- 
pect from that at the beginning. The flowers begin 
to open when the flower stalks are but a few inches 


high, but by the time the flowers are fairly ex-° 


panded, the cluster is upon a stem sometimes a 
yard high. The leaves which appear a little later 
than the flowers, are at first three to five inches 
across, but later are a foot or more broad and hol- 
lowed at the center. The flowers are white or pale 
pink. The Indians are said to eat both the leaf- 
stalks and flower-stalks very greedily. While this 
cannot be regarded as one of the handsomest of the 
Saxifrages, it is a picturesque plant, and should be 
given a moist place, as it is found inits native 
country on the margins of streams. It has a long, 
fleshy root-stock, and, of course, is a perennial. 


en 


The Day Lilies.—Funkias. 
: —_~->—. 

“Funk ” is not a pleasing name, even when we 
know that it belonged to an ‘‘ eminent German bot- 
anist.”? Latinize it into Punkia, and apply it toa 
genus of beautiful hardy plants, it is still reminis- 
cent of mock auctions. But we can call the plants 
Day-Lilies, and leave Funkias to the botanists. 
There are a half dozen or more species of the Day- 
Lily, and all from Japan, North China and Siberia. 
There is some confusion of names among them, 
though the plants themselves are sufficiently dis- 
tinct. Wedo not know of any plants that pre- 
sent so many claims to popularity as do the Day- 
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Lilies. Being perfectly hardy and rarely attacked 
by slugs, insects or other pests, when once planted 
they require no other care, save when the clumps 
become too large, to divide them, which serves to 
propagate the plant in the simplest manner. The 
foliage in all is bold and of pleasing outline and 
color. The flowers are borne upon a stalk which 
rises from among the leaves to the height of one to 
two feet or more, the upper part of which is coy- 
ered with pendulous lily-like flowers, from one to 
four inches long, and pure white or various shades 
of blue in color. Though the individual 
flowers are not very pleasing, the racemes 
whether remaining on the plant, or cut 
for vase bouquets, are very showy. 
Though they do not bloom until June 
and July, they keep, up a succession of 
flowers all through the hot months. 
Another popular feature is the ease with 
which the Day-Lilies make themselves at 
home in all kinds of soils and situations. 
If given a deep, well manured soil, they 
will show hew they enjoy it by greater 
luxuriance of foliage and more abundant 
and finer bloom. If set in poor soil, they 
will make an effort, and do what they 
can. They are among the plants which 
readily naturalize themselves in the wild 
garden, and on the other extreme, are 
grown in pots, for the decoration of the 
greenhouse or conservatory. The ease 
with which they are propagated, has 
much to do with the popularity of plants. 
In a town in New Jersey through which 
we occasionally pass, every door-yard has 
a perennial phlox and a chrysanthemum, 
allof the same variety, in singular uni- 
formity. When the people “make gar- 
den” in the Spring, finding the clumps 
of these flowers too large, they are trim- 
med by cutting away a portion of the 
roots; neighbors gladly accept these 
trimmings, and thus the front yards of 
the whole town become planted with the 
same plants. In a large town in Con- 
necticut, we noticed that each door yard 
had a large clump of a white-flowered 
Day-Lily, with as much regularity as if 
required bylaw. There is a form of Day- 
Lily with leaves marked with white, 
which is very ornamental. The dark green leaves 
have several bands of white running their whole 
length, making it one of the most effective of 
plants with variegated foliage. One of the best 
of the Day-Lilies is Siebold’s (Funkia Sieboldi- 
ana) fig. 1.. The foliage is ample; the flowers, 
ten or fifteen in a raceme, are white with a bluish 
or lilac tinge. One of the most generally culti- 
vated is the Subcordate Day-Lily (F/. subcordata.) 
The form of the leaves is shown in fig. 2; the flow- 
ers, which stand up higher than is there repre- 
sented, are upon stems one to two feet high, are 
pure white, pleasingly fragrant and produced in 
constant succession. This is also known as J. 
Japonica. A species very common in cultivation 
is F. ovata, (often in the catalogues as F. cerulea), 





Fig. 2.—FUNKIA SUBCORDATA. 


has fine violet-blue flowers. All the species, 
whatever the name under which they may be met 
with, are most valuable and useful plants, and 
should have a place in every flower-lover’s garden. 
The name “ Day Lily ”’ is also applied to two spe- 
cies of Hemerocallis, lily-like plants, with long, nar- 
row leaves, and yellow and orange flowers. These 
have escaped from gardens, and became weeds. 

















































































Bringing Up Children Rationally. ° 


It is as natural to a child to be happy, as it is to 
a fish toswim. But for this they need a certain 
amount of ‘‘letting alone.”? It isa great mistake 
for parents to. hamper their children with foolish 
restrictions. We pity the little B’s, our next-door 
neighbor’s children, from the bottom of our heart. 
There is a picket fence in front of the house, and 
they are scarcely allowed to go near it, lest they 
should climb and hurt themselves. They cannot 
climb a tree for the same reason. They may not 
skate or swim, or have a gun. The consequence 
of this training is that their parents have made 
cowards of them all, with the exception of little 
Bessie, who is the most daring little mischief that 
ever wore a sunbonnet, and she has learned to be 
Ceceitful and plays all her mad pranks well out of 
sight of her parents’ eyes. Wecaught her the other 
day walking the railing of a bridge that crossed the 
track of a railroad a hundred feet below. The rail- 
ing was not a foot wide, and she triumphantly told 
us that she had walked it while the train was pass- 
ing under. It was enough to make one shudder. 

Don’t fancy your boy is made of glass. Granta 
reasonable request, and let him feel that when you 
refuse, it is for his own good. Between the Jellybys 
and the Gradgrinds of life, children have a hard 
time of it. The youngest child needs some sort of 
agreeable occupation, and a certain amount of 
physical freedom. There is nothing more painful 
to young people than to feel that life is one dull 
routine, and that ‘‘nothing ever happens,” as we 
once heard a disconsolate lad remark. 








A Felt Table Cover. 


A cover made of mauve felt for the dining-room 
table when not in use, is shown in the illustration. 
The border of leaves is cut out of several shades 
of brown felt, and fastened on with crewels a few 
shades darker. Narrow bands of the light felt are 
caught down with a row of herring-bone stitch, 
done in the crewels. It is finished on the edge 
with worsted fringe to match the cloth in color. 
A very pretty fringe can be attached directly to the 
cloth, if preferred, by leaving several inches of the 
felt below the band of leaves. This is cut into 
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A HANDSOME TABLE COVER. 


strips a quarter of an inch wide to form the fringe. 
A strip of the brightest shade of brown should be 
cut in the same manner, and sewed under the dark 
fringe. 
ieee ES 

A HanpsoME Tipy.—This may be made from a 
piece of lace grenadine a yard and a half long and 
half a yard wide. Hem the sides and ends, and draw 
the threads in five rows across the ends, wide 
enough tu admit of half-inch ribbon, which should 
be run inand out, Let the first be old gold, next 
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black, cardinal, pale blue and olive, or any other 
arrangement of colors that may strike your fancy. 
Finish the ends with tiny little silk balls of the 
same colors as the ribbons, put on about an inch 
apart. Tie in the center with a bow of wide pale 
blue, olive and gold ribbon. 


————— »,—e____—_ 
A Convenient Paper Pocket. 


A pretty and serviceable receptacle for news- 
papers and magazines may be made of an ordinary 
wire broiler. Break or cut off the short handle, 
wind wide silk or satin ribbon all around the frame, 





A CONVENIENT PAPER POCKET. 


and cover the remaining handle. Then braid ribbon 
of another color in and out, across the wires of the 
front part, and the sides of the back, leaving the 
remainder plain. Pull the ribbons tight around the 
corners at the bottom, and as they are worked up- 
wards, gradually leave them looser so as to form a 
wedge-shaped pocket. Fasten a bow made of the 
same ribbons to one side of the front, and another 
over the ring on the handle. 





_—— 


Ornamented Chairs. 
Ss 

Willow chairs, so convenient for summer use, 
can be made quite attractive with the aid of bright 
plush. The one seen in figure 1 has pads made to 
fit the seat and back; these are covered with terra 
cotta plush. The peacock feathers are embroidered 
onin their natural hues with silks. These pads 
are tacked on with gimp and brass-headed nails. 
Bows of satin ribbon are tied on the front legs to 
match the plush in color. The rocking chair, fig- 
ure 2, has a crescent-shaped head-rest made of 
peacock-blue plush, tied on with ribbon the same 
shade. Willow chairs that have become discolored 
can be made to look like new, by staining them to 
imitate cherry ; they will need several coats, and 
lastly a coat of varnish. A friend showed me one 
she had treated in this maner, and it was by far the 
prettiest chair in the room. It was trimmed with 
blue, which harmonized beautifully with the cherry. 





Midsummer Fashions, 
> 
It is the season of the year when there is a lull in 
the advancement of decided new fashions, but there 
are a hundred and one little things which make 
the difference between a well-dressed and ill-dressed 
woman, while in country places marked interest is 
shown in costumes for special occasions. Dress 
goods were never cheaper, a remarkably pretty and 


small checked or striped homespuns, or the neat 
shepherd’s plaids, which are always refined and 
ladylike. The basque is perfectly plain, but is 
often made up bias in part or throughout, with a 
fly-front fastened by hooks and eyes. If buttons 
are preferred, they should be of dark bone, either 
flat or in tiny balls. The skirt is laid in box-plaits, 
and has a slight apron-drapery. If the suit is dark- 











inexpensive traveling dress may be made of the 





blue, a Suede or tan-colored vest set inis considered | have theskirt hang properly with this arrangement, 








very stylish. Traveling hats should be small, with 
close, velvet-covered brims, and simply trimmed 
with ribbon bows in front. 

English tailors are bringing out most elaborate 
costumes for yachting, with waists of washing silk, 
brilliant with gilt and silver, but a plainer gown, 
that will be pretty and useful for boating at the 
sea-side, or for mountain wear, is formed of plain 
navy-blue and white serge. The lower skirt is of 
the white, quite full, with a four-inch band of blue 
around the bottom. The waist and over-skirt are 
of the blue serge, the latter being pointed in front, 
and the back breadtks draped in Arab folds. The 
bodice is a plain basque, pointed both back and 
front, and edged all around with a narrow piping 
of white. The neck is cut in V-shape, with a 
rounded shawl-collar, and with it is worn a percale 
chemisette, and a sailor tie of blue or white foul- 
ard. Cuffs should match the chemisette, and the 
hat be either a rough straw in sailor shape, or a 
cap made of the dress goods. These last are quite 
new in this country, and resembie a cricketing cap, 
having a soft, gored crown in six or eight pointed 
pieces, and a stitched visor, the crown falling for- 
ward on the visor. Gilt or silver braid covers the 
seams between the gores. 

For riding, black habits have still the preference, 
but very dark-blue or green are often worn, and 
brown and gray are occasionally seen. The Eng- 
lish style of making is still in vogue, with its glove- 
fitting postilion bodice, short, scant skirt and trou- 
sers, but instead of the basque being high at the 
throat, the rolled, notched collar is now used, 
showing a white linen chemisette and small lawn 
tie. A scarf-pin is the only jewelry allowed. The 
hair is braided and wound in a close coil just below 
the hat-brim. <A high, black silk hat, with a mod- 
erate bell-crown, a light derby, or small velvet 
jockey cap is the proper head-gear, and for gloves, 
a fancy is shown for dark tan-brown, heavily 
stitched on the back, and fastened by four large 
buttons. 

Street suits are about as we have already recorded 
them, but small mantles to match are now often 
added. With the present style of dress, steels in 
the back of skirts are a positive necessity, and as 
the stylish effect of the whole costume depends 
upon their proper adjustment, we copy, for our 
readers’ benefit, the latest directions given by an 
authority on such matters: ‘‘ The nnmber of steels 
used varies from two to five, according to the 
height of the person. For a moderate tournure, 
the latest arrangement is as follows: Two steels 
are required, one measuring twenty-seven, the 
other thirty inches in length. To accommodate 
these, two casings are sewed across the back- 
breadths and side-gores, commencing twelve 





Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 

inches back on each side from the middle of the 
front, the upper casing seven inches below the belt 
in the middle of the back, and eight at the ends, 
and the lower casing just the same distance below 
the upper one. After the steels are inserted, the 
fullness on them is to be pushed back five inches 
from each end and secured, so that it cannot slip 
forward, and on the inside of the skirt, when the 
fullness is secured, tapes are to be sewed—those 
on one side elastic—to be tied behind the figure, to 
retain the steels at the desired size. In order to 
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it should be cut twoand a half inches longer in the 
pack than in front. The increased length of the 
steels does nut increase the size of the tournure, 
but by sewing the inner tapes back from the ends, 
the ends are allowed to rest flatly against the sides 
of the figure, instead of curving in.”” A small pad 
of horse-hair is worn above the steels. 

Anew feature of summer shoes is the length of the 
yamps. Oxford-ties that can be worn in the street 
with black hose are a boon in warm weather, and 
the latest are laced high up on the instep, and have 
long vamps, patent leather tipped toes, low, eom- 
mon-sense heels, and wide, hand-sewed, welted 
soles. 

Large hats to wear with light gowns are most 
picturesque, curving upward over the forehead, 
drooping on the right side and rolling on the left 
to the middle of the back, where the brim is pointed 
against the crown. They are most becoming faced 
with dark velvet, and may be trimmed with ribbons, 
point d’esprit, or the tissue veiling, which is so 
soft and fleecy, with a bunch of apple blossoms, 
roses, Wistaria, or bright-yellow jonquils, nestling 
among the folds. 


The Beecher Swinging Chair. 


Our illustration shows the appearance and con- 
struction of a swinging chair which was a favorite 
seat for Mr. Beecher, at his country place. The 
sides are of inch boards, five inches wide in the 
broadest parts, and about four feet long. Inch 
holes are bored in the ends, in which are secured 
round, smooth sticks of ash or other hard wood. 
The seat and back are of barrel staves strung on a 





BEECHER’S SWINGING CHAIR. 


piece of common clothes-line, the ends of which 
are tied around the lower cross-piece. A piece of 
similar cord is secured by its ends to the side pieces, 
as shown iu the engraving, and the whole suspend- 
ed by a piece of stout 1 pe from the limb of a tree 
from the veranda, or the ceiling of a sitting room. 


Knitting. 
> — 
A PRETTY NARROW EDGING. 

Materials: Real Scotch linen thread, No. 60; 
two steel needles, No. 17 or 18. 

Cast on 14 stitches, knit across plain once. First 
row—Make 1, 1 plain, make 1, 2 plain, narrow, nar- 
row, 2 plain, make 1, narrow, make 1, narrow, 1 
plain. Second row—All seamed. Third row—Make 
i, 3 plain, make 1, 1 plain, narrow, narrow, 1 plain, 
make 1, narrow, make 1, narrow, 1 plain. Fourth 
row—All seamed. Fifth row—Make 1, 5 plain, 
make 1, narrow, narrow, make 1, narrow, make 1, 
narrow, 1 plain. Sixth row—All seamed. Seventh 
row-—Make 1, 3 plain, narrow, 2 plain, [make 1, 
narrow] three times, 1 plain. Eighth row—All 
seamed. Commence at first row. 








WIDE KNITTED EDGING. 


Materials same as above. Cast on 40 stitches, 
knit across plain once. First row—3 plain, narrow, 





2 plain, make 1, 1 plain, [make 1, narrow] twice, 
make 1, 2 plain, narrow, 4 plain, narrow, 2 plain, 
make 1, 1 plain, [make 1, narrow] twice, make 1, 3 
plain, narrow, 2 plain, make 1, 1 plain, make 1, nar- 
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Fig.1.—CROSS-SECTION OF RAT-CATHING APPARATUS. 


row, make 1, 1 plain. Second and all even rows— 
Seamed across. Third row—2 plain, narrow, 2 
plain, make 1, 3 plain, [make 1, narrow] twice, 
make 1, [2 plain, narrow] twice, 2 plain, make 1, 3 
plain, [make 1, narrow] twice, make 1, 2 plain, nar- 
row, 2 plain, make 1, 3 plain, make 1, narrow, make 
1, 1 plain. Fifth row—1 plain, narrow, 2 plain, 
make 1, 5 plain, [make 1, narrow] twice, make 1, 2 
plain, narrow, 2 plain, make 1, 5 plain, [make 1, 
narrow] twice, make 1, 1 plain, narrow, 2 plain, 
make 1, 5 plain, make 1, narrow, make 1, 1 plain. 
Seventh row—6 plain, narrow, 2 plain, make 1, nar- 
row, make 1,1 plain, make 1,1 plain, make 1, [2 
plain, narrow] twice, 1 plain, narrow, 2 plain, 
[make 1, narrow] 3 times, 5 plain, narrow, 2 plain, 
make 1, narrow, make 1, narrow. Ninth row—5d 
plain, narrow, 2 plain, [make 1, narrow] twice, 
make 1, 3 plain, make 1, [2 plain, narrow] twice, 2 
plain, [make 1, narrow] 3 times, 4 plain, narrow, 2 
plain, make 1, narrow, make 1, narrow. Eleventh 
row—4 plain, narrow, 2 plain, [make 1, narrow] 
twice, make 1,5 plain, make 1, 2 plain, narrow, 2 
plain, [make 1, narrow] 3 times, 3 plain, narrow, 2 
plain, make 1, narrow, make 1, narrow. 





A Wholesale Rat and Mice Destroyer. 
: ollie 

The accompanying engravings illustrate a some- 
what complicated, but not expensive apparatus for 
keeping a house clearof rats and mice. Figure 1 
is a sectional view, showing the arrangement. The 
pipe or chute is of inch boards, and it extends 
from the basement to the top-story of the house. 


The box shown in the engraving is fitted into the | 


lower part of the closet. A hole, a, through the 
side of the closet, with wire gauze inner door, 8, is 
for the entrance of the “victim.” Once inside his 
attention is drawn to the trap,and he enters through 
the hole, a, guarded by a door of wire netting which 
opens inwardly at a touch. As soon as the impris- 
oned animel tires of confinement, he naturally 
makes his exit through the hole, g, which seems to 
him to have been very carelessly left in the bot- 
tom. He drops directly upon the tilting board, d, 
which is very nicely balanced by a counterweight, 
attached to the left-hand end. The weight of the rat 








Fig. 2.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF TRAP. 


or mouse instantly tips the board downward to the 
support, e, and the animal slips off the lower end 
into the chute, and tumbles to the bottom. But 
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not every rat will walk through the trap to his 
doom. Some sly old veteran may enter the box, 
and then keep discreetly out of the trap. He 
climbs over, finds the hole, g, behind it, through 
which he goes, chuckling over his superior sagacity, 
and the next moment follows his thoughtless kind- 
red down the narrow path from which there is no 
return. Provision is also made for animals which 
are too knowing to enter the box at all. Some 
of these, in their nightly scamperings between 
floor and ceiling, are attracted by the savory odors 
from the closet over their heads, and jump up to 
the inner end of the tilting board, d. Another step 
and down they go like the others. On the top floor 
the tilting board is just over the top of the chute. 

Figure 2 shows the trap in perspective. The 
ends are of boards, the sides and top being covered 
with a single piece of wire gauze. 

Figure 3 shows the lowerend of the chute. It 
terminates about thirty inches above the floor, and 
immediately beneath it is set a box of sheet iron, 
resting upon the cellar bottom. The metallic box 
at the lower end of the chute is readily removed, to 
dispose of the rats or mice. The trap box and tilting 
board apparatus may be repeated on each floor. The 
two traps from one of which our artist has made the 
illustrations, run through five stories, and have 
caught in twelve months over three thousand rats 
and mice, being equally effective for both. This is 
the invention of one of our subscribers in this city, 
who, instead of applying for a patent, contributes 
it for the benefit of his fellow subscribers. We re- 
commend its use to all house-builders. While, of 
course, the trap can be constructed with little ex- 
pense when the house is built, it can be adjusted in 
houses already erected without much cost, either 





Fig. 3.—LOWER END OF (TRAP) CHUTE. 


by yourself or a carpenter. If any subscriber does 
not fully understand the invention and its con- 
struction from the designs given, send for further 
particulars, and we will cheerfully forward them— 
only, however, to subscribers. 
—_—_—__e—___ 

SumMER SaLap.—Slice one cucumber and six 
small tomatoes into the thinnest of slices. The 
cucumber should lie in salted ice-water for an hour 
before dinner. You will pare it of course, but leave 
the skin on the tomatoes. Cover with a dressing 
made of one tablespoonful of vinegar and two of 
salad oil, with a little salt and pepper. 

Tomato OmeLet.—Beat four eggs, with two ta- 
blespoonfuls of milk or cream, and a little salt and 
pepper, just enough to break the yolks thoroughly. 
Put a tablespoonful of butter in the frying-pan, 
and when hot, pour in the eggs with a circular mo- 
tion of the wrist so as to send the mixture evenly 
over the pan. Stir lightly with a broad-bladed 
knife until the eggs begin to “‘ set ’’ or thicken, and 
then spread over the surface three tablespoonsfuls 
of tomatoes, that have been peeled, cut in small 
dice and drained. Season lightly, foid the omelet, 
and dish. A most appetizing breakfast with broiled 
or fried ham, and hot muffins, Another way is to 
put some stewed and thickened tomatoes on the 
omelet just before folding, and stiil a third is to 
pour a strained and thickened tomato sauce around 
a plain omelet immediately after it is dished. 
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Her First Cruise. 


The Crystalline was a beauty ; there could be no 
two opinions about that. Her builders were proud 
of her, and did not mind saying so, for a real lake 
captain had declared that, considering their own 
youthfulness, there was not a neater little craft 
afloat on all Lake Ontario. So the day she was 
launched, a large throng of admirers stood on the 
pier, and loud cheers arose as eighteen-year-old 
Capt. Jack Dayton stepped on board, and dashed a 
glass of lemonade across her shapely bows. Early 
next morning, the Crystalline shot out into the 
harbor, and, spreading her snow-white sail, glided 
past the long line of shipping which thronged the 
wharves, under the bows of huge three-masted 
schooners, and then, after gracefully rounding the 
end of the narrow sand-bar, she found herself 
rocking, for the first time, on the broad bosom of 
Lake Ontario. Afresh breeze was blowing from 
the west, the sky was blue and cloudless, and the 
sun-light glistened on the spotless white paint of 
the little craft, and on the gilded letters of her 
name, which floated on the scarlet satin burgee at 
the masthead. 

Gradually the city dwindled and faded in the dis- 
tance, the tall trees disappeared on the hills beyond 
it, and then to the east and west the waters seemed 
to rise and fall against the sky, while on the south 
the shore was a dim outline. 

‘“*Isn’t this jolly ?”’ said Capt. Jack. 

“Isn't it, though ?’’ echoed the crew. 

The captain then glanced at his watch, arose 
from his place at the helm, and taking a spy-glass 
from 4 locker, peered round the horizon with an 
air of wisdom. Then he looked carefully at the 
barometer, thermometer, and compass, and these 
duties performed, opened the locker which con- 
tained the lunch. Half an hour later the entire 
crew of the Crystalline, including the big dog 
Victor, were taking a noon-day nap. No one 
would have thought that danger and excitement 
were in store for that peaceful group. The scarlet 
flag at the masthead was fluttering gaily, and far- 
off along the horizon rose a ridge of soft white 
clouds that looked as if a giant had been busy 
beating the whites of a million eggs, and piling 
them up together. 

Now the sound of music came over the water, 
and the boys roused themselves to look at the 




















NEARING THE SCHOONER. 


great Niagara steamboat which was passing them. 
Some of the passengers looked at the Crystalline 
admiringly, a brass band was playing on the for- 
ward deck, and with a great splashing and rush, 
the steamboat passed on, her big wheels leaving a 
broad path of foam behind. Up and down rocked 
the little sailboat merrily on the steamer’s swell, 
and then there hove in sight a great schooner and, 





presently, a line of well-laden fishing staacks, with 
nets hanging on the yards to dry, while the fisher- 
men Jounged and smoked after their work, and 
hailed the boys.witha laughing ‘‘ship ahoy !’? When 
all had passed out of sight, Jack said suddenly : 

““We must write down, in a book, all the adven- 
tures that we have in the Crystalline.”’ 

“*Yes, and keep it forever!’’ said the others. 

Wishing, however, that the adventure would be- 
gin at once, Bert Dickson looked round him through 
the spyglass, and at last exclaimed, ‘‘ There’s some- 
thing! What can it be?’ and handed the glass to 
the others. 

“Tt has two masts, but the sails are furled—it 
seems to be drifting!” said Jack. 
They drew nearer, and found that the strange 
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THE CRYSTALLINE. 


object, a small schooner, was indeed adrift, and not 
a person could be seen on board. 

‘Abandoned !”’ cried one. 

““A wreck, perhaps,’’ suggested another. 

‘* Let’s board her,” said a third. 

They hauled down their sail and went alongside 
as close as they could, and Capt. Jack caught sight 
of two rough-looking men, fast asleep on the 
deck of the vessel, with a small whiskey keg be- 
tween them. 

‘*They are stupid and helpless with drink,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘and they will be swamped, for there’s a 
storm brewing,’’ and he pointed to the gathering 
clouds in the west. 

‘* Hark !’’ said Bert suddenly, ‘* what was that ?”’ 

They all listened eagerly, and, after a minute, 
heard a cry—a_ child’s voice, unmistakably—from 
the drifting schooner. Steve jumped up in wild 
excitement, ‘‘ Do you know, fellows, what that is ?”’ 
he cried. 

‘* What ?”’ said the others, breathlessly, and Steve 








replied in a solemn whisper, ‘* It’s Mr. Deane’s lit- 
tle boy, Jamie!” 

““The one who was kidnapped last week 9’ said 
the others, starting up as Steve had done. 

“Of course,” said Jack, ‘and those are the 
thicves. We must go and have the baby!” 

All wanted to go directly, but Jack exerted his 
authority, and in a few minutes his plans were 
made and explained. Frank and Bert were to stay 
on the Crystalline, Jack and Steve, with the dog 
Victor, were to board the schooner and bring away 
the captive. There was not much danger of awak- 
ing the thieves, they slept so soundly, still no time 
must be lost. After a good deal of pulling, the 
Crystalline was put so near the other boat, that the 
boys were able to leap on board, followed closely 
by the Newfoundland. To &tep noiselessly over 
the sleeping men, and liftout the crying, frightened 
child, whom Steve recognized at once, was but the 
work of afew moments. Victor watched the pro- 
ceedings with the greatest interest, and when Jack 
told him to take the baby to the other boat, he 
wagged his bushy tail, barked delightedly, and 
sprang overboard with the child grasped firmly by 
its clothes. At the same time Steve and Jack, see- 
ing that one of the men was stirring, leaped into 
the water. When they were all safe on board the 
Crystalline, and were busy drying the little fellow’s 
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clothes as best they could, and feeding him from 
the well-tilled locker, they heard an angry shout 
which warned them to be off for land. 

“ They’re coming!’ said Bert. ‘‘ Look, they’ye 
got their sails up, and, if they catch us, they'll kil] 
us dead !”? 

“*They wont catch us, though,” said Capt. Jack 
‘almly, as the Crystalline went bounding over the 
water. On, on she scudded, like a white winged 
bird, her pursuer coming steadily after. The men 
shouted threats of vengeance to the boys, and 
though their words hardly reached the latter, it 
was evident that the robbers were determined to 
get back their booty. An hour passed, and the 
chase kept up, but there was a change coming over 
the scene. The milk-white clouds on the horizon 
had become a dull grey, and had risen and spread 
along the sky, hiding the setting sun; the wind 
lashed the water furiously, and the white-caps 
grew whiter every minute. 

“*The storm’s coming,”’ said Jack, and in another 
half-hour the clouds were black as ink. These kept 
gathering from every part of the sky, like troops 
forming for battle, and lower and lower they set- 
tled, while the leaden looking waves rose and fell, 
On, on flew the boats ; the larger one gaining on the 
Crystalline. The crews were so intent in watching 
each other that little heed was given to the weather 
and the air became more heavy and moist, the rain 
clouds grew and grew, and all the time kept creep- 
ing down nearer to the world. Suddenly a huge 
black column reaching from water to sky was seen, 
slender in the middle, spreading at top and bottom, 
quivering, writhing, swaying—the wave and cloud 
had met. 

“A waterspout!”’ cried Jack; and a ery of terror 
broke from Bert, the youngest of the crew. 

They were nearing the land; already they could 
see the trees and houses on the shore, but the 
thieves’ boat was bearing down on the Crystalline, 
and in the bow stood a man with a cocked pistol. 
The next instant a bullet whizzed over their heads. 
A clap of thunder sounded, a flash of lightning ran 
zigzag along the clouds, and both buoats seemed 
about to be engulfed in the heaving water. They 
quivered and quaked in the furious gale, which 
suddenly tore the waterspout from its base, and 
waved aloft its ragged edges. The Crystalline 
spun round and round, the oars snapping off short; 
a mighty wave lifted her, as if she were a nut-shell, 
swung her on high for a minute, then, with a swift 
dash and swoop, and a sudden jolt, tossed her on 
shore. The boys were out of her in a minute, and 
it did not take Jong to draw her high up on tbe 
gravelly beach. 

‘* Where are the thieves?” cried Frank, for the 
robbers’ boat was nowhere to be seen. 

In that wild commotion of waters, a plank had 
broke leose and gone out of her stern; she quickly 
filled and was seen no more. 

Through the driving rain and wind, the four 








THE WATERSPOUT. 
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boys, the baby, and the dog went hurrying to 
town, and a little later, the three-year old was 
clasped in his mother’s arms, while Jack and _ his 
crew stood modestly relating their adventures to 
Mr. and Mrs. Deane. They refused to take a re- 
ward, but the sum of a hundred dollars was put ip 
bank for each of them, and Jack did not forget to 
write down in a book an account of the Crystal- 
line’s first cruise, and the rescue of the child. 
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The Doctor's Talks. 
—— 

There is a case, with a glass front, in my “ den,” 
(as my study is valled by the household,) in which 
all sorts of odds and ends find a home, under the 
general term of “‘curiosities.”” When young folks 
come to see me, which I am glad to say they often 
do, they find much to interest them among the 
contents of this case, and many a ‘* What is it ?”’ I 
am called to answer. 

“VEGETABLE JVORY’’ OR “IVORY Nuts,” 
was the answer to such a question, a few days ago, 
“ What kind of tree does it grow upon ?” naturally 
followed. Here, just in time, comes an illustratiou 
from a new book on the ‘ Families of Plants,” to 
be published in numbers. The engraving inter- 
ested the two boys so much, that I have repro- 
duced it here, so that other boys, and perhaps girls 
too, may be interested in the plant, which takes 
the place of the elephant, and produces ivory. 
There are many natural products which we get 
from both plants and animals, that serve us for 
certain uses better than any substance that we can 
make artifically. Take 
for example cork. Noth- 
ing has ever been in- 
vented that will answer 
for the many uses to 
which we apply cork, 
and there are a great 
many besides stopping 
bottles great and small. 

Glass makes good stop- 
pers, for some uses, and 

India rubber serves in 

some others, but for a 

general stopper, for all 

sorts of bottles, and for 
all kinds of liquids, 
there is nothing so gen- 
erally useful as the bark 
of the Cork Oak. So 
with ivory among animal 
products. There are 
many uses for which 
ivory appears to be just 
the thing. As popula- 
tion and civilization in- 
crease, the demand for 
ivory becomes greater— 
indeed, increases much 
more rapidly than the 
supply from elephants. 

About forty years ago 

there appeared in the 

markets of this country 
and Europe, ‘Ivory 

Nuts,’’ curious nuts, the ‘‘ meat” of which was so 

white, fine-grained, and hard, that it could be used 

in place of ivory, and could not be readily distiv- 
guished from it. 3c¢as these nuts were only about 
as large as an unripe black walnut, they could only 
be used in place of ivory for very small wares. Still 

“ivory nuts’? were bought, and used for a long 

time, before it was known what plant produced 

them. 
WHERE DO IVORY NUTS COME FROM? 

Before I tell you that, I must first tell you about 
another substitute for ivory, which is made artifi- 
cially, and is the result of wonderful chemical dis- 
covery not many years ago. This substance is 
called celluloid. It is in appearance like ivory, and 
may be made into articles as large as may be made 
of ivory. But the process of its manufacture is a 
dangerous one, and as it is much like the violent 
explosive, gun-cotton, it is not yet known how 
far it may be safe to bring it into general use. But 
so much has already been done, that it is not im- 
probable that a complete substitute for ivory, re- 
sembling that in its safety, as in other qualities, 
may yet be found. 

Ivory nuts, as I have already said, were in com- 
merce for some years, before it was ascertained 
what tree produced trem. When the plant was 
discovered, it must havea name, and the botanist 
very properly named it Phytelephas. The name 
being made up from the Greek words, meaning 











At first it was thought to be a palm, but it differs 
in some important points from the palms. It is 
given a family all by itself, which, though related 
to the Palm Family, is the ‘‘ Vegetable Ivory Fam- 
ily,” or in botanical language the Phytelephasia, a 
rather long word for so small a family. The ivory 
nut trees are found in the northern portions of 
South America, along the rivers of New Granada, 
Peru, ete., that come down from the mountains. 
The engraviugs show you the general appearance 
of the trees. The trunks rise but a short distance 
above the surface, indeed are often entirely below. 
Its leaves, from twenty to thirty feet or more long, 
form a magnificent tuft, each leaf beautifully di- 
vided like a giant feather. The pistillate or fertile 
flowers, and the staminate or infertile flowers, are 
on separate trees. These staminate flowers are 
crowded on short stems, as seen in those snake- 
like objects on the nearest tree. The fertile flow- 
ers are followed by large capsules, or fruits, as 
large as a man’s head, very rough on the outside, 
and containing about forty nuts, as large as a full- 
grown black walnut, The nuts themselves, have a 
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thin, brittle crust, when ripe, but when young are 
filled with asoft pulp, which the natives eat in that 
state. This hardens as the nuts ripen, and when 
quite mature becomes as hard as ivory. The nuts 
require no otber preparation than to knock away 
the outer shells, and to gather them up. They are 
sold by the hundred. The trees are sometimes to 
be seen in cultivation, in large conservatories, 
where they are conspicuous ornaments. 
CAN YOU SWIM? 

I do not ask the boys, only, ‘‘can you swim ?”’ 
but intend it for the girls also. Leaving out the 
matter of bathing, and the excellent sport it affords 
a good swimmer, every one should learn to swim, 
or at least to be able to sustain himself for some 
time in the water. Manyrefuse to travel by water, 
and avoid sailing for pleasure, through fear of acci- 
dents, knowing that if once in the water they 
would be utterly helpless. For this reason, if for 
no other, I think that all should learn to swim, and 
the time to learn is while young. Every youngster 
of twelve or fifteen, and as much younger as may 
be, should be able to swim ; the art is easily learned, 
and when learned, need never be forgotten. 

THE PLACE IN WHICH TO BEGIN. 

The toper who was told that he should drink 
water instead of liquor, replied: ‘‘ Water is an ex- 
cellent thing ; without it navigation would be im- 
possible.”” Water is the first thing to be considered 
in swimming. This issuch a well watered country, 
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that one need not go very far to find a suitable 
stream, pond or lake in which to swim, while those 
within reach of the sea, or one of its inlets, have 
the finest of all places. The water of a stream or 
pond should be deep enough to come breast high ; 
indeed, this is better than deeper for a beginner, 
as it gives him confidence to know that he cannot 
go ‘‘overhead.”’ Quite as important as the water, 
is the bottom on which it rests. This should not 
be steep, but incline very gradually, and should, if 
possible, be of sand or fine gravel. Above all, 
there should be no deep hole, and it should be free 
from large, slender, floating water plants. 
HOW TO LEARN. 

By far the safest aud easiest way to learn is with 
the help of an older friend, who is a good swimmer. 
Not only can one learn more rapidly with a little 
instruction, but it gives a feeling of confidence that 
will add greatly to the pleasure of learning. Still, 
in water that is nowhere too deep, there should be 
no danger, especially if several go together. 

WHEN TO SWIM. 

One should not enter the water when greatly fa- 
tigued, or overheated, or immediately after a meal. 
The best time is after the 
heat of the day is over. 
Do not forget to take 
with you towels and a 
strong and coarse comb. 
ENTERING THE WATER. 

One who cannot swim 
usually hesitates and 
shivers as he enters the 
water. As soon as the 
body is wet all over, tnis 
unpleasant feeling will 
cease ; therefore, having 
waded in where the wa- 
ter is deep enough, you 
should turn your face 
towards the bank and 
“duck’’ yourself all 
over, including the head. 
The sensation is a new 
one, and when the water 
is out of your eyes and 
ears, you will feel on 
much better terms with 
the water than before. 

HOW TO BEGIN. 

The first thing to learn 
is that your body will 
almost float if you will 
let it. Wade out until 
the water is up to your 
shoulders,and facing the 
bank, make a few light 
springs with the toes. 
You will be surprised to find how far you will rise 
up, «nd. how light your body seems when in the wa- 
ter. If timid about goirg out so far, a small rope, 
with one end made fast to a tree, and the other in 
the hands, will give great coufidence. If a friend 
will teach you, follow his instructions. If no such 
friend is at band, go out until the shoulders are 
under water, and try toswim back to the shore, 
using your legs, and just as the frog does, and your 
arms and handsto help youon. You may make 
but a few feet at first without your toes touching 
the bottom, but persevere; don’t get in a flurry, or 
fatigued, but make the strokes regularly, as you see 
good swimmers make them, and you will soon suc- 
ceed. Learn to swim easily, and with confidence, 
and you may then try some of the fancy strokes 
and positions, which [ may talk about later. 


——___-—_ 


Conundrum, 


What is the weight of a pig which weighs five 
pounds and three-fourths of its own weight ? 


Riddle. 
Take the fourth vowel, and the first, 
And five place in the middle ; 
Then nothing in the front is seen, 
And fifty ends the riddle ! 
(Answer in next number of the Am. Agriculiurist.) 
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Fishing, and Catching Fish. 
~— 

The article, ‘‘ First Day’s Fishing,’”’ in the May 
number of the American Agriculturist, hit me just 
where my memory is the longest. It recalls the 
time, over sixty years ago, when my clothes 
were wet, a stone-bruise on my heel, and a toe nail 
stubbed off, I had-just such an old crooked fish-pole. 
I then cut my fish-poles in the woods, and no one 
that has never tried it has any idea what a job it is 
to get a straight one. A sapling looks straight; 
you cut it down and trim it. Then there are so 
many crooks in it that you reject it and cut several 
more before you get one to suit. Any one who 
ever cut fish poles knows howit is. The boy asked 
what was the difference between going for fish and 
going fishing. His father said to catch fish was to 
get a few scaly things not worth much, but going 
fishing was quite another thing. It included the 








out the line and get the bait farther away from me. 
If fly fishing I have a number of motions to give 
the fly. Sometimes one motion will coax the fly 
fish to bite and sometimes another, But I am 
fishing all the time. SetH GREEN. 


—— 


The American Otter (Lutra Canadensis). 
ws ai 


The otters are an extremly interesting class of 
animals. They are rare in the older parts of the 
country, but were, no doubt, once common in the 
Atlantic States. Now they are found in Canada 
and at the West. They live in rapid streams and 
clear ponds, and almost the whole of their diet is 
fish. These they take in the water by the great 
rapidity of their swimming and agility in turning. 
Though they are awkward in their motions upon 
land, their grace and ease of movement in the 
water is very noticeable. They swim, so to speak, 





OTTERS AT HOME. 
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sunshine and the birds, and the murmur of the | all over, like a snake or an eel, using their long 
’ g g 


brooks, and many other things. That father was 
like thousands of others who go fishing and bring 
home memories of pleasant hours of the murmur- 
ing waters and sunshine and birds. But a look in 
the basket may reveal no fish there, unless the 
fisher has met some boy on the stream who did not 
know or care whether there were any birds or sun- 
shine that day or not, sothat he got the fish and 
sold them to the fellow that was seeing everything 
else, except a favorable hole to cast his line. 

NowI don’t say I never see anything while I am 
fishing. I do as much looking about as any man 
when I am not fishing. But when I am fish- 
ing, I do nothing else. If the fish don’t bite 
I am wondering if my bait is all right, and 1 
don’t go long without a bite before I look at my 
bait and make some change init. If nothing more, 
I take it off and put it on again. Then I jerk it a 
little faster or a little slower and let it sink to the 





tails to propel them forward. 

The American otter (Lutra Canadensis), has sharp 
claws on all its feet, which are webbed, and, be- 
sides, it is somewhat weasel-like in its character 
and habits; but there are others which lack claws 
on the feet, and which are much like seals, In fact, 
this genus seems to oceupy a sort of intermediate 
position between weasels and seals. In size they 
are as large as some of the seals, our otter being 
often four and a half feet long, and weighing 
twenty to twenty-five pounds. Where otters 
abound, near their feeding places, which are called 
otter-slides, are generally found. These are smooth 
tracks on clayey banks, leading down into the wa- 
ter, where the otters go with their families to slide. 
Their dense fur is wet only upon the outside, and 
when they come out of the water they bring enough 
with them to wet the slide as they slip down, 
andhunters who have watched them say they ap- 


bottom, let it lie a minute, then give itasharp | pear to enjoy the fua as much as a parcel cf 
jerk, and if there is no bite I change places or let | school-boys, or young Indians on their toboggans. | who eat most,but those who best digest their food.” 
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The pelt of the otter is very valuable. It con- 
sists of exceedingly fine, close fur, which has con- 
siderable length. This is thickly interspersed with 
long, strong hairs, which in the rough aud tumble 
of the animal's life take the wear and tear, and 
protect the more delicate fur from harm. During 
the life of the animal a natural oil exudes and coats 
even the finest fur, not so as to make it adherent, 
but to prevent any possibility of its becoming wet. 
Thus, though wet on the outside, so that the otter 
when coming out of the water looks ‘as wet asa 
drowned rat,” in reality not a drop of water ever 
touches his skin. Hence, even in winter the icy 
water does not chill him. Otters are very heavily 
and strongly boned; so heavy are they that when 
shot, if they can get to the water they will] sink 
and probably be lost. Therefore they are almost al- 
ways taken in traps, which may be set at the foot 
of their slides, or baited with fish and placed under 





water near the shores which they frequent. The 
otter consumes immense quantities of fish, but as 
he abounds only in localities where fish are very 
plenty, it does not matter much ; besides, the fish 
which he chiefly consumes are of the more slug- 
gish kinds, and not those considered game fish. 
However, in some parts of the world as in Scot- 
land, we believe, the otter successfully attacks 
the salmon, one of the most valuable of fishes, 
Otters will remain under water two minutes at a 
time, giving them time to capture and devoura 
moderate sized fish before coming tothe air. In 
color these animals are dark-brown above, and 
lighter beneath, and when the fur is blown open. 
it discloses beautiful bandings of different tints. 
In use, the long hairs are usually plucked out. 
ene. 

LeaRN TO REFLECT. A young man was one day 
boasting that he had read a great many instructive 
books. An old philosopher who heard him an- 
swered: ‘‘ The healthiest persons are not those 
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Lump on Cow’s Neck.—R. D. Holtz, 
Ashtabula Co., O., has a valuable Devon cow, three years 
old, which hasa hard Jump as large as a tea-cup on her 
throat just back of her jaw, and desires information how 
best to get rid of it. This is probablya simple tumor 
which does not affect the animal’s general condition. 
Tumors of recent origin may sometimes be removed by 
the application of iodine ointment, camphorated spirit, or 
soap liniment. When these fail to produce the desired 
effect, excision with the knife is the quickest and surest 
mode of removing. The operation is very simple, and 
can be performed by any veterinary surgeon. 








MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISINC. 





Mention this paper in writing to advertisers. 
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The Only machine that received an award on both iene 
and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centennial Exhibition; was 
awarded the two last Gold Medals given by the New York 
State Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is 
the Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in the 
United States, for illustration and description in “Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,” recently published, thus adopting it as 
the standard machine ofthis country, Catalogue sent free, 

Address, ° BINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y, 
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RENDSBURG, 


21 to 29 Ann St., N. Y. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


WALKING CANES, 


If you want to get a good outfit of 
CANES and RINGS at cheap- 
est manufacturers’ prices, write for 
a price-list. All goods delivered 
prompt. C. O. D. by express, on re- 
ceipt of a deposit with order. 


Agents Wanted 


for General Logan’s book, ‘The Great Conspir- 
acy.’? Agents are making very large profits, and 
you can get no other employment that pays so 
well, Apply to 


A. R. HART & c0., 16 Murray St., N.Y. City. 








ILLUMINATED POSTERS 


-—-FOR = 


ACRICULTURAL FAIRS. 

These Posters are entirely new in design, and have been 
made expressly for the use intended. Priuted in _— 
colors, they are very brilliant ana attractive. 

Samples will be sent on applic ation, 

CENTRAL LITHOGRAPHING & ENGRAVING co., 

842 Broadway, New York, N. 


The New Perfected Runabout 


The Original, and Father of all Runabouts. 
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For once passengers. The best gihews Business Wagon 
now in use. Weighs 3001bs.: Capacity 800 Ibs.; hangs very low; 
Tides as easy asa buggy. and can be used for family or 
business —_ poses. Over 000 now in use,and giving the 
best satisfaction. Guaranteed to be first-class in every 
respect. Prices and Catalogue free to those who mention 


paper. H, A, MOYER Syracuse, N, Y, 
SEE Soe Ns. 


They Lead the World.—@35 to $500, 
Sold Direct to Families, No Middlemen, 
Solid Walnut- 5Octav es-Double 2h $3 








A H, 
235 pee Rist Street, New Yorks 
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~ MISHLY FUNNY—AGERTS WIRTED 


AMANTHA 
ARATOGA, 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 
FUNNY HITS 1 FUNNY GUTS ! SELLS LIKE FUN !! 


; e SPLENDID SUCCESS of AGENTS! 
= a Profit First 3 Weeks ot $138!; One 
First 6 Days $94.50!: One First 10 Days$145 !!; 
One First 3 Daye $26.50!; One First 3 Weeks 
$103.50! H Lfavrre a Clean Profit in 7 Weeks 

rk b eeee 
we takes off Saratoga follies, Jlrtations, low necks, 
dudes, pug dogs, etc., in the author's inimitable mirth-pro- 
voring style. The (100) pictures by “Opper” are “just 
killing.” People crazy to get it. Agents are making $50 
to $75 a week. Price $2.50. AGENIS WANTED. 
Apply to HUBBARD BROS., Philada. or Kansas City. 


YLE’s 
EARLINE 
OSSESSES 
ECULIAR 
URIFYING 
ROPERTIES. 











RESS AND 
UBLIC 
RONOUNCE 
EARLINE 
ERFECT. 


RUDENT 
EOPLE 
URCHASE 
YLE’S 
EARLINE. 





Sold by All Grocers. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
THE AMERIGAN 





MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Ameri-« 
can thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRIGE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts.; back numbers, 15 cts. 
Premium List with either, 

Address: 


R. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. Y. 


Ged UPCLUBo. 











HW.JOHNS 
ASBESTOS: 


Samples and descriptive Price List free by mail. 
E. W. JOHNS M’P’G C0., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 








BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


OR GUN send stamp to A. W. GUMP, 

Dayton, Ohio, for new and second-hand 

® price list. REPAIRING AND NICKELING. 
2 SECONDHAND, BICYILES, G 

and REVOLVERS taken in EXC ANGE. 





. 

GET INFINITELY THE BEST, MOST AUTHENTIC 
Richly Illus. Contains inner facts of the great life story un- 
known to others, and written with the graphic power of a 
master thoroughly familiar with his theme, and a labor of 


love. Agents Wanted everywhere at once. Address 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Philadelphia, or Kansas City. 


TO KEEP or prevent 
1T Secondary 
FERMENTA- 

SWEET TION. 


USE IMPROVED 


PRESERVING POWDER. 


It does not impair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 
reliable and absolutely harmless to the human ‘ 

SEnp 35 cts. for a sample, forwarded free ; sufficient for 
40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 Bbls. $1.50, re- 
ceiver to pay charges, or $1.80 by mail, prepaid. Price 
lower in larger quantities. 


W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. 

















SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS. 








PLACE to secure a thorough business Education, or become 
a skilled Shorthand writer or master of Spencerian Pen- 
manslip, is at the SPENCERIAN BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. CLEVELAND, O. 


ADELBERT COLLEGE, 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
offers first class educatioual facilities at very moderate cost. 
Classical and Scientific course leads to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts; Modern age course to the degree of Bachelor 
of Letters, — courses may be taken, either Classical 
or Scientific,for which certificates of attainment will be 
ven. Expenses are very low. Excellent Preparator 
cademies, under the management of this College, at Hud- 
son, O., and Green Sprin .O. Send for Catalogue to 
E. B SHNELL, Sec., Cleveland, Ohio. 











JACKSON BROTHERS, 
New York State Drain-Tile Works, 
Main Orrice, 8 Third Ave., ALBANY, N. Y. 


|__ROUND TILE. 








Over 18 Inches Long. Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 
Price List on Applica ay Prices that cannot e under: 
uo 


ted. 
ROUND, SOLE AND HORSE-SHOE TILE. 
Our new improved hemager ma! makes a Superior Round 
Tile, excelling anything offered before and at greatly re- 
duced prices. First premium wherever exhibited. Drain- 
Tile Machines for sale. 





















me BIRCHS (> KEY AND NOT 
ES RN WAR OUT. 


watchamkers. By mail, 25c. Circulars 
SO LD Poet J.S. BIRCH & to. 184 Lewis St., N. Y. 


LEGS AND ARMS. 


(ARTIFICIAL.) 
With Rubber Hands and Feet. 















. A. MARKS, 
701 Broadway, New York. 


WHEAT FERTILIZERS 330 45 nso Re TON; 
agents. YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 


JONES 
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ron Levers, § Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 














S a 
Every size Scale. For free price list 
mention this paper and address 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥ 





Homes, Timber, Mineral Lands for sale 
on time, address Tenn Land C 
Exchange, Nashville, Tenn, 
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WHITMAN PATENT. 
ERICUS CIDER MILL. 
Cider from the same amount of a 
than any other mill constructed 
different patents and principles. 
\ 





Au 


er Cuaranteed to produce 25 per cent more 
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PEERSAILL. (N.Y. 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


COL. CHAS. J. WRIGHT, B.S. A. M. 

JOHN N. TILDEN, A. M., M. D. \ Prinefpals. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, °#4®45 w. spree. 
5 President. 

This institution, located at ATHENs, provides excellent 
facilities for year seeking a collegiate or pedagogi- 
cal education. It has a well-equipped preparatory depart- 
ment, and is open to both sexes. The charge for tuition is 
from $15 to per year. Table board is less than $2 per 
week. Nosaloonsinthetown. There isan elementary and 


advanced course for teachers. For further particulars 
address the President. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL, 


and WELLESLEY PREPARATORY (formerly Madame 
Clement’s) Boarding and Day School for young ladies. 81st 
year opens Sept. 21. Academical and College Preparatory 
Courses. For circulars address 


MISS ADA M, SMITH. | Erinetpels. 
MRS. T. B. RICHARDS, | Germantown, Philadelphia. 











FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

A Boarding Seminary, Academic and Collegiate ; superb 
new buildings, steam heated; College a ‘om- 
mercial, and four other graduating courses for ladies and 
gentlemen ; twelve Professors and Teachers; four literar: 
societies ; a free lecture course each term ; prizes for schol- 
arship, and in oratory and music ; $185 per year for all stud- 
ies except art and music. Thirtieth year begins Sept. 12th. 
For new catalogue address, 

JOS. E. KING, Ph. D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


N. E. OHIO NORMAL COLLEGE, 


Canfield, Ohio. Seven Departments. Board and Tuition, 
$90 per year. REV. E. B. WEBSTER, A. M., President. 


HOUCHTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


CLINTON. N.Y. 2ithyear. Advan 8 unsurpassed, 
Four years’ course. Address A. G. BENEDICT, A. M. 


PHONOGRAPHY? 
HONETIC SHORT HAND 


Self-taught, Send for Catalog. Address 
The Phonographic Institate, Cincinnati. 
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Wow is Tare TIMES To PLusANT 


crown STRAWBERRIES 


to secure a good crop next season. Our plants are in the 
finest condition. Catalogue containing full cultural direc- 


tions mailed fre. ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 





PEACH TREES, 
Delaware and Maryland growth. easy free from yel- 
lows. Globe, Chair’s Choice, Lady Ingold, Elberta, Gud- 
geon’s Late. 12 other new kinds, with al) the standard sorts. 
D. 8S. MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Del. 


OYAL PALM NURSERIES. 
Bare Plants for Tropical and Semi-Tropical America. 


For the Northern Greenhouse and Window Garden. 
IVE FLORIDA PLANTS. NEW AND RABE EXOTICS, 
oom arriv 


ing. 
PIC L PLANTS A SPECIALTY. 
Descriptive Catalogue of 93 pages mailed to any address 
upon receipt of 15 cents. 
REASONER BROS., Manatee, Florida. 


FOUND DEAD! 


—OoR— 


EXTERMINATED FOR GOOD! 


CROPS, VEGETABLES, PLANTS, &c., &c., can be de- 
stroyed no longer, if you use 
LARVALINE, 
The most wonderful and success(ul Exterminator of all 
kinds of VERMIN, WORMS, BUGS, INSECTS, and is a 
preventive on any leafy substance. 
ACTS PROMPTLY, 


Can be used constantly for an entire season from one 


purchase. 
LARVALINE 


Is perfectly harmless to anything else but VERMIN, WorMs, 

ues, or INSECTS. i 

PARIS GREEN and other poisonous articles knocked out! 
Every FARMER and PLANTER should have LARVALINE 

on hand ready for use, and save the annoyance and destruc- 

tion of their crops. Send stamp for circular and particulars. 


ELLIS MANUFACTURING CO. , 71 Broadway, New York. 


_— P. BROWN, Rising Sun, Ind., 
Brown’s Fence Machine. 
See illustration, June number, page 272. 





















SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 





The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Penees and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
jron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 

urniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 
BELLE CITY 


Feed @ Ensilage 


CcCurTTER. 

Made in all sizes for both power 
and hand use. Send for illus- 
trated Catalogue and Price Lists. 
A. Silo and Ensilage Treatise FREE 
to all who mention this Paper. 
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CME PULVERIZING 
Clod Crusher and Leveler. 
The Best Tool in the world for preparing 
Wheat Ground and for Summer Fallows. 
DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manvfacturer, 
Millington, New Jersey. 
NN. B.—“ Tillage is Manure,” and other essays s-nt free to 
parties who name this paper. 





RS Se SS IMT 
NEW SEEDLING °¢ 3 9 
STRAWBERRY, rliFAsSsen UuSIer. 
OFFERED LAST SEASON FOR THE FIRST TIME. 

; This splendid new Strawberry was first offered by 
us last year, and in that description we stated that on 
June 10th, 1886, we had seen 3,000 plants of this va- 
riety on the grounds of the originator that had been 
planted on the 15th of August, 1885, which, in less 
than ten months from the date of planting were pro- 
ducing a crop that would average fuily a quart to each 
plant ; 3.000 quarts from the 38.000 plants, or at the 
rate of 20,000 quarts per acre. The crop was so im- 
mense, and the size of the berries so large, that the 
pickers who were paid two cents per quart, averaged 
/ twenty-five quarts per hour or five dollars per day, a 
i fact beyond question, and which a dozen affidavits 
/ could be had to attest. When to this extraordinary 
production we add the further facts that this Straw- 
berry is of the richest crimson color, borne in im- 
mense clusters, (lence the name,) and thatit is one of 
the Jafest as well as the earliest, as its great vigor pro- 
longs its season of fruiting, added to its exceilent 
quality, there is every reason to think that it is bound 
to be the most valuable strawberry ever raised by the 
originator, Mr. Durand. As late as July 9th of last 
year, Mr. Durand picked seventy quarts of fruit from 
his patch of 3,000 plants. 
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Price, for ‘‘ Crimson Cluster,”’ in Pot-Layer Plants, (ready July 20th), 12 for $2.50; 50 for $7.00; 100 for 
$12.00. [When desired we send by mail at the dozen price. | 
Circular of Strawberry and Celery Plants now ready and mailed free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., °°*°aca'voan’™ **> 











A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR MILDEW! 


Messrs. I. C. Wood & Bro., Fishkill, N. Y., have used ‘‘ Grape Dust”’ to considerable extent. Mr, 
Wood says: ‘* We find it to do the work nicely. It leaves the foliage clean and is cheap.’? For mail 
sample send postage stamps to 


““HAMMOND’S SLUC SHOT,” Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





T is a conceded fact that there is no better place in the U.& 

I for Nurserymen to sort uy, Dealers to Pack, or Planters ta 
order, than at the Painesville Nurseries, the aim of 
THE STORRS HARRISON CO. being to carry 
a full line of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Bulbs, 
Shrubs and Roses. Have a remarkably fine stock 
of Standard and Dwarf Pears, Kilmarnock Wil- 
lows and other Weeping Trees; also Grape Vines, 
including allthe Best New Sorts—JA/oore’s Diamond, 
Empire State, Niagara, Jessica, Frances B. Hayes, etc, 
Can supply car loads of elegant, large Nursery-grown 
Elms, Catalpas, Maples, Poplars, Tulips, etc. The 
handsomest lot of Pyramidal Arborvite and Irish Juniper ever offered, and acres on 
acres of other Evergreens. Prices reduced to suit the times. Come and see, Corres- 
pondence solicited, Catalogue Free. 33d Year. 700 Acres. 24 Greenhouses. 


“cress THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE, LAKE CO. OHIO. 


NURSERY STOCK. 


The Syracuse Nurseries offer for the Fall of 1887, a large and unusually choice stock of Standard 
Apples, Standard, Half Standard and Dwarf Pears, Peaches, Plums, 
Cherries, and Quinces. Also a full live of other Nursery Stock both Fruit and 
Ornamental, Shrubs and Roses. With an experience of nearly half a century, soil espe- 
cially adapted to the growth of trees, and growing only for the trade, we can offer special inducements 
to Nurserymen and Dealers, and solicit their correspondence or a personal examination of our stuck be- 


fore making contracts for Fall. SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse, N. Y. 











$50 PER DAY! $ PEK DAY! $50 PER DAY! T OW TO DESTROY MOLES. WILL SEND TO 
PER DAY! PER DAY! PER DAY! any address, forthe sum of Twenty-five Cents, infor- 


F mation how to destroy Moles. But little expense and very 
EE RSE KET 
| atte EES RL RE 


little trouble. Address M. CLARK, Davis’ Bridge, So. Ca. 
5 Portable Walking Beam Wood Rig, with 
Mast or Bolted Tower Derrick, mounted or 
5 





Ears WiInenester’S 


Portable Eagle Well Drilling Machine, | HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME anv SODA is an excellent 

mounted or on Sills, Steam or Horse Power. reparation for Consumptives, for Coughs, for 

Send for Catalogue. Veak Lungs, Throat Diseases, Loss of Flesh, 

EMPIRE WELL AUGER CO., Ithaca, N. Y. | Poor Appetite, and for every form of General De- 
bility. (27BE sURE_ AND GET WINCHESTER'’S Pre- 
PARATION. %1 and OF pet bottle. Sold by Druggists. 


WORK SHOP S % ees fy ee 
S. COOK STOVE DRIER 


BY USING OUTFITS OF 
BARNES’ PAT. FOOT POWER 

Handiest,Cheapest, Best Agents Wanted» 12 
ft.of Trays, Weight,25 lbs, Circulars free, 


machinery can compete with steam 
. 8q. 
AM. MF°G CO.,Waynesboro.Pa. Box Q, 























IMPROVED 









wood workers send for prices, Illus- 
25 cents PACKAGE 


IRES ROOT BEER 








trated catalogues free, 
Makes Five Gallons of a delicious, sparkling 


W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., 
! vote D ly te Plrymocriu 
A book devoted entire; ; temperance beverage, Strengthens and puri- 
2: 


Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on WYANDOTTES, a 
book on curing PovuL_Try DisFaskEs, and 


Rockford, I. & 
Address, No. 65 Ruby St. 

fies the blood, Itspurity.and icacy commend it 
toall. Sold by druggists and storekeepers everywhere, 








another entitled How To FEED FOwWLs. - — 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all Jar ‘EN i ly q! PROMPTLY SECURED. Send for 
five for $1.00. Address the author, | | A i | Yh SS book of information on patents, 

: H.H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. | trade-marks, copyrights,éc, W.B.Bellows,21 Park Row,N.Y. 
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~{=+ MACHINERY, 
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TOOLS, 





HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT. 


Probably there is no insecticide in existence, which is so Effective, Safe and Cheap, for the destruction of 
Potato Bugs, Cabbage Worms, and other insects that prey on ve getation. 


Address 


(REGISTERED) -=mrrrIsEeR. 


“SLUG SHOT,” Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. 


Sold by the seedsmen. For Fainphiet, 

















Gran Threshers, Horse Powers, and Engines, 


Highest prize awarded these machines at the New 
York State Ag. Soc.’s latest trial, overa large num- 


ber competing. Ample warranty and opportunity 
for trial ain en. For full partienlars address 
ST. JOHNSVILLE AGR’L WORKS, 


St. Shae Mes Montgomery Co., New Yorks 


HORSE POWERS. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT 
Machines for fod Ww a Ww oop with Circular and 
Cross-Cut ve Saws Also Machines for 
NIRESHING and CLEANING Grain, 





4 gl ledged by all 
to be 


THE 


BEST 


considering 


Easy Draft, Durability, Quantity & Quality of Work 
© ile pamphlet Free. A, W. GRAY’S SONS, 


NTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
MIDDLETOW N SPRINGS, VERMONT. 


THE UNION HORSE-POWER 















Has the La gest Track Wheels, DOUBLE GEARED. NO RODS. 
Esa [ QoS SHILLED igs hs and LEVEL TREAD. 
Pet 

es 

| a 

Te Sur 

< $4 Soe 

= mS 

=: Dive! (7 ee 





a = OS <= | 
YSION Phresher Separator and Cleaner, 
rm Gris 1 Feed utters. 
ea ee Sho, PHILADELPHIA, PAs 


Heebuer’s Patent Level-Tread Horst- ‘Powers 


With Patent Speed nea” 









Heebner’s Improved Threshing Machine. Fully 
warranted. Send for Catalogue A, with valuable informa- 
tion sent FREE. Sole owners of Level-tread-patents. All 
others infringements. HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY. 


Knuckle Joint and Screw 
» Presses, Graters, Elevators, 
Ss Pumps,etc. Send for catalogue. 














SG 


See 


















SS BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS (0., 
c ie MAPLE, SORGHUM and FRUIT JELLIES, 

has corrugated pan over fire, 

doubling capacity; small syrup 

| p changeable to distribute wear; 

automatic regulator and other 

advantages too numerous to mention, Catex 

F ail ress FE improved methods, Aide profits 

“Bex Q, AMERICAN M botto ba. 

FARMERS, FRUIT GROWERS, 
Invention. Used onany cook, oil or gas stove, every day 
in the year to profit. IT HAS NO RIVAL. The rice wiil 
suit. Illustrated Cansionee sont free. Seeing is believing. 


216 W. Water St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
ene connected by siphons, easily 
logues free. G. H. GRIMM & CO., Hudson, 0. 
HOUSEKEEPERS, 
Address at once, D & THORNDIKE, 


TC FARMERS’ FAVORITE 


Grain Drills. 





THE “GREATEST ON EARTH. 


UNRIVALED IN FIELD WORK THE WORLD OVER. 


UNEXCELLED IN MATERIAL, MANUFACTURE & FINISH. 


Send for Circulars. Mention this 
BICKFORD 





AGRICULTURIST. O57 








‘FARM IMPLEMENTS, BTC, = 


INSECTICIDE & 





GIBBS 


ATTACHABLE — jy 





urea 





In Steel 
Chilled 






Manufactured 
by the 


BUCHER & GIBBS PLOW c0., Canton, 0. 





& HUFFMAN, Macedon, mY. 





EMPIRE DRILL 








Performs as aidkaiabd Cirenlars aa | Essay “ How 


to Raise Wheat,” to all who mention t 


EMPIRE DRILL CO., ne Porterville, N.Y. 







ThesiWveré Deming 
TT FAMOUS 
= ENSILAGE 


FEED CUTTERS. 


They are more subtantial in construction, easier to 
operate, have greater capacity, are less liable to 
accidents than any other Cutters. bu 
six of them for power, furnished with or atthous carrier. 


d nine sizes, 


SILVER & DEMING M’F’G. CO., 
Salem, Ohio. 


Send for illustrated catalogue, containing also ayn ante 
information on the subject of SILOS AND ENSILAGE, 








The Pennsylvania F érce-Feed 
“ENG weap svata0g 





yertilizer Dull im euintdmeae cRond for sive 
er er n oF stence. = 
cular, . B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa, 








cela 
ENSILAGE 


—AND— 


Fodder Cutters, 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Treatise 
on Ensilage and Silos. ss 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 








Powers, Threshin 


Free upon ap 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


Safety Steam Engines, best Railway and Lever Horse 
fachines, Straw Preservin Threshers, 
Dise and Spring Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulk: 
Cultivators, Feed Mills, Feed 
Corn Planters, Plows, Plow Sulkies, Hay Presses, &c., &e. 
Established 1830. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, N. Y. 


Steamers, 








CHAN 
Reet EW"RE-C LI EANER 
3 See 








orse Rakes, 
rain Seeders, 





Cider Mills. 


Large and handsomely Illustrated Catalogue sent 
a. giving useful information to Cider 

Makers. See illustrated advertisement in next issue of 
this paper. 


HIGGANUM MAN’F. CORP., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AGRICULTURAL 


HIGCANUM, CONN. 


$1000 REWARD 


any machine hulling aud 
cleaning fit for market as much / 
Clover Seed in ONE DAY ( 
@ as the 


DOUBLE 
HULLER. 


Tilustrated circu- 
Jar mailed soa” 


NEWA 
MACHINE Ko ©O., Columbus, G. Ea. Br. House, Hagerstown, Md, 
















IMPLEMENTS, 








18,000 ZIMMERMAN 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
now a use. Five sizes. Foonomical, durable and 
fireproof. PAYS FOR ITSELF in one month. 
Catalogue and treatise Pron, 





CHAMPION EVAPORATOR ! 
handled for cleansing, and inter- 
GOOD AGENTS! 
BAKER, COOKER or STEAMER. eeushent 
GOUL 
Hardware Dealers and Manuf’t’ rs, Vineland, Ny, J, 





Zimmerman Machine Co, Cincinnati, 0, 


le The Best Cider and Wire Mill 
~ made. Will make 20 percent. more 
cider than any other. Geared out- 
[Na Side. Perfectly Adjustable. 
wa =6Prices as low as any first-class mill, 
ll] Mfrs.of Hay Presses, Horse Powers 
Corn "Shellers, Feed Cutters, Fee 
circulars. 


‘WHITMAN AGR’ L co. St. Louis, Moy _|_tures to Brnctato Pookwr B 


WHITMAN SAM@ERiGUS 












FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stati 


tionary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Mlustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
F SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
or 110 Liberty St., New Yor” 








ANTED.—Farmers’ Sons as agents for our ELECTRIC 
POCKET BATTERY, the latest invention for exercising 


purposes. Awarded medal at American Institute. Send our 
address to ELECTRIC PocKET BATTERY Co., 756 B’ rire Men aed 















Bape i rt Ste na pe 
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hood Books on 





IND + 





SANDARD « 
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Rural Sports. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Fly-Fishing and| 
Fly-Making for. 
Trout, etc. 
By J. HARRINGTON KEENE. 
Price $1.50. 


The Dogs of Great 
Britain, America, 
and other Countries. 


New Edition. 
Price $2,00. 


The Law of Field 
Sports. 

By Gro. PuTNAM SMITH. 
Price $1.00. 





Through the Yel- 
lowstone Park on 
Horseback. 

By GEN. Gro. W. WINGATE: 
Price $1.50, 


Our Friend, the Dog. 
By GorDON STABLES, 
C.M., M. D., R. N. 


Price $3.00. 


Field, Cover, and 
Trap Shooting. 
By Apam H. BoGarpvus. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 
Price $2.00. 


American Game Bird 
hooting. 

By JoHN MORTIMER MURPHY 
Price $2.00. 


Sportsman’s Gazet- 
teer and General 
Guide. 

By CHARLES HaLLock. 
THIRD REVISED EDITION 
Price $3.00. 


Florida, and the 
Game Water-Birds. 


By RoBerT BARNWELL 
RoosEVELT. 
Price $2.00. 


Superior Fishing. 
By RosperT BARNWELL 
RoosEVELT. 


Price $2.00. 


The Game-fish of the 
Northern States and 
British Provinces. 


By Rosert BARNWELL 
RoosEVELT. 
Price $2.00. 








“ This little book probably 
contains a more practical and 
carefully condensed essay 
upon the fine art treated of 
than has ever before been 
presented to the angling pub- 
lic."—The American Angler. 
Fully illustrated, and with 
plates of the actual material 
for making flies of every 
variety. 

The essential parts of 
Stonehenge’s two Standard 
Works on the Dog are com- 
prised in this book, making 
it, at the price, the cheapest 
book as well as one of the 
most valuable on the subject 
treated. The book contains 
over One Hundred beautiful 
Engravings, embracing the 
most noted dogs in both 
Continents. 

This little book will be 
of great service to sports- 
men, as it covers every pos- 
sible legal contingency that 
may arise in the pursuit of 
game. 


No one who thinks of visit- 
ing the Yeilowstone Park 
should fail to read this book, 
and even those who do not 
will find it most interesting. 
It will undoubtedly lead 
many to visit this wonderful 
region who never otherwise 
would have done s0, as the 
author shows that the trip 
is much more easy and less 
expensive than is generally 
supposed. 

A complete Guide to the 
points and properties of all 
known breeds, and to their 
successful management in 
health and disease. Illus- 
trated with portraits of 
Champion and other dogs. 

Embracing Hints for Skil- 
led Marksmen, Instructions 
forYoung Sportsmen,Haunts 
and Habits of Game Birds, 
Flight and Resorts of Water 
Fowl, etc., etc. 


Profusely Illustrated, and 
describing the haunts and 
habits of Game Birds gener- 
ally. 


Finely illustrated with en- 
gravings of game birds and 
animals, and giving four 
large maps of game regions. 
With information of the 
greatest value to all interest- 
ed in sporting matters. 1,000 
pages. 

Contains a full account of 
the sporting along our sea- 
shores and inland waters, and 
remarks on breech-loaders 
and hammerless guns. Illus- 
trated, and with a portrait of 
the author. 


Embracing a full account 
of the Striped Bass, Trout, 
Black Bass, and Blue-fish of 
the Northern States, with 
full directions for dressing 
Artificial Flies with the 
Feathers of American Birds; 
the account of a Sporting 
Visit to Lake Superior, etc., 
etc. Illustrated. 

The popular writer gives in 
this book an account of the 
Salmon and Sea Trout Fish- 
eries of Canada and New 
Brunswick, together with 
simple directions for tying 
Artificial Flies. Illustrated. 


0, JUDD CO., 
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T% Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening. 


Edited by GEORGE NICHOLSON, 

Assisted by J. Garrett in the Parts relating to Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and General Garden Work; and S. L. Mosley, 
in the Entomological Portions. 

A Practical and Scientific Encyclopedia of Horticulture 
for Botanists and Gardeners. Vol. IlI—P toS. 

This unique and exhaustive work—to be completed in 
three volumes—has had neither labor nor money spared upon 
its production,and having had the enormous advantage of 
being Edited by such a thoroughly competent authority as 
Mr. George Nicholson, assisted by the most eminent Botan- 
ists, as well as the best Cultivators, its accuracy, both Sci- 
entific and Cultural, can be relied on—a point of the utmost 
importance in a work of this kind. 

The number and beauty of its Illustrations are without a 
parallel in any book on Gardening, and are of themselves 
sufficient to secure for the work the highest place in the 
Literature of the Garden. Over 2,000 first-class engravings 
will be given in the complete work. Vols. I., If. and III. 
now ready. 

Price, Each Volume, post-paid, $5.00. 


Mame! of Agriculture. 


By GEO. B. EMERSON and CHAS. L. FLINT. 

For the Schoo], the Farm and the Fireside. A new edil- 
tion, revised by Dr. Cuas. A. GOESSMANN, Professor of 
Chemistry, Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Practical Forestry. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER, 

Author of “Grape Culturist,” “Small Fruit Culturis:,”* etc. 

A Treatise on the Propagation, Planting and Cultivation, 
with a Description and the Botanical and Popular Names of 
all the Indigenous trees of the United States, both Ever- 
greenand Deciduous, with notes on the most valuable Ex- 
otic Species. 

Mlustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1 50. 


ive Acres Too Much. 


By ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT, 
Cloth, 12mo0, Price, post-paid, $1.50. 











()rmamental Gardening for Americans. 


By ELIAS A. LONG, 
Landscape Architect ; Author of “The Home Florist.” 
A Treatise on Beautifying Homes, Rural Districts, and 
Cemeteries. The work is abundantly illustrated, and the 
instructions are so plain, that they may be readily followed. 


Profusely Mlustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $2.00. 





T Shepherd's Manual. 


By HENRY STEWART. 

A Practical Treatise on the Sheep. Designed especially 
for American Shepherds. It is intended to be so plain that 
a farmer, or a farmer’s son, who has never kept a sheep, 
may learn from its pages how to manage a flock success- 
fully, and to be so complete that even the experienced shep- 
herd may gather some suggestions from it. The author feels, 
with enlarged experience since the first publication of the 
yolume, that he can still more confidently than before en- 
courage the young shepherd to accept this new and re- 
vised edition of the Manual as‘a guide and a counsellor. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price. post-paid, $1.50. 








merican Cattle. 


By LEWIS F. ALLEN, 
Ex-President New York State Agricultural Society, Editor 
** American Short-Horn Herd Book,’ author 
* Rural Architecture,” etc., etc. 

Their History, Breeding, and Management. Revised and 
brought down to the present time by the author. A thor- 
oughly exhaustive work. The author’s well known and 
very large experience in improving the character of Ameri- 
can herds gives weight to his observations, and establishes 
his work as the standard authority on the subject. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $2.50. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE PLEASURES OF A 


—|PIGEON FANCIER. [= 


By Rev. J. LUCAS. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH COLORED PLATES. 


Written in a most pleasing style, by one who is an en- 
thusiastic lover of the birds. The author thus writes of 
one type of the Pigeons: ‘“‘ Who that has an eye for beauty. 
can look upon an Almond Tumbler, that tame ard gracefu 
creature, the pet of the es & apparelled sumptuously in 
rich-hued plumage, and watch the lustre of the amethyst, 
bathed in emerala, ) eetthed me on its shining neck, as it struts 
about with proud, imperious carriage—who can thus ob- 
serve it without the s 
clamation of delight ? 

CLOTH, 12mo, PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Grasses of North America, 


— FOR— 


>kHARMERS AND S'UIDENTS. +< 
By W. J. BEAL, M. A., M, Sc., Ph. D., 
Professor of Botany and Forestry in Michigan Agricul- 
tural College. 
Comprising Chapters on their Physiology, Composition, 
Selection, Improving, Cultivation, Management of Grass 
Lands ; also, Chapters on Clovers, Injurious Insects, and 


Fungi. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


The Illustrated 


STRAWBERRY CULTURIST. 


CONTAINING THE 


History, Sexuality, Field and Garden Culture, of 
Strawberries, Forcing or Pot Culture, How 
te Grow from Seed, Hybridizing, ete., 
TOGETHER WITH 
A DESCRIPTION OF NEW VARIETIES, AND A LIST OF THE 
BEST OF THE OLD SORTS. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER, 


Author of “ The i Culturist,” “Small Fruit Cul- 
turist,” ‘“* Practical Forestry,” etc. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Flexible Covers. PRICE, POST-PAID, 25 CENTS. 


The Propagation of Plants, 


GIVING THE PRINCIPLES WHICH GOVERN THE 
Development and Growth of Plants, their Botan- 
ical Affinities and Peculiar Properties. 


—ALSO,— 


Descriptions of the Proeess by which Varieties and 
Species are Crossed or Hybridized, and the many 
Different Methods by which Cultivated 
Plants may be Propagated 
and Multiplied. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER, 


Author of “ The Grape Culturist,” “ The Small Fruit Cul- 
turist,” ‘‘ Practical Forestry,” etc., etc. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


OUR RURAL CATALOGUE.—New Edition. 


Describing over 300 Valuable Works on Agriculture. 
Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, and 
Field Sports. Fully Dlustrated, and containing Contents 
and Descriptive Matter of Works mentioned. 80 Pages, 8vo. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 


SPORTSMAN’S COMPANION.—\eW EDITION. 


A beautifully Illustrated, and highly Descriptive Cata- 
logue of all the Standard and New Sporting Books,in the 
various departments of Hunting, Fishing, Boating, and 
— 40 pages, 8vo. Sent on receipt of 5 cents for 
mailing. 


plendor of the display evoking an ex- 

















FREE TO ALL. : 

Send your address immediately, on a postal card, 
for our 32mo. finely illustrated Catalogue of some 
300 Rural Books, and it will be sent you, FREE, 
by the Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York, 


DAVID W. JUDD, Pres'’t, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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A New Lottery Fraud. 


There is something in the average human mind which 
gives a peculiar glamour to a lottery scheme. In all such 
there is an apparent possibility that some one may draw 
out much more than was put in, and each purchaser of 
the seductive ticket hopes to be the lucky one, It is this 
which enables the lottery sharks to prey upon the public. 
When the scheme takes the form of an appeal in behalf 
ofa church, it is doubly attractive. It looks to the cred- 
ulous like a chance to serve God and make money, in the 
same operation, Some swindlers claiming to be from 
Montreal, Canada, have been operating quite successfully 
on this idea. Despatches from that point reveal a very 
bold-faced, shameless swindle. It first came to the light 
through letters received by the Chief of Police at Mon- 
treal, from persons in the United States, inquiring about 
a financial firm named H. Reade & Co., of Montreal. The 
letters were accompanied by a prospectus of a pretended 
* grand, legal lottery,”’ in aid of the Parish of Saint Mare, 
Quebec. There was the usual illusive promise of rich 
prizes, the largest of which was to be forty thousand dol- 
lars, Reports say that tickets were sold by agents all 
over the United States. The authorities of the Church of 
St. Marc utterly repudiate the scheme, and have no 
knowledge of it whatever. 








A Wery Mean Swindle. 


‘1wo plausible swindlers have been operating with 
much success in New York State and New Jersey, by ap- 
pealing to the tenderest emotions of the human heart. 
They claimed to act as agents fora Broadway photog- 
rapher, and sell coupon orders for portraits at prices 
which were a mere fraction of the regular rates, collec- 
ting the pay in advance. Most of these orders are for 
enlarged portraits from tintypes of deceased friends and 
relatives. These memorials of the dead are delivered 
to the swindlers, and, of course, are never seen more. 
One of the fellows has been arrested by a New York de- 
tective. 





Bunco Steerers Active. 


One of the latest bunco victims, was Dr. Valentine O, 
King, of New Orleans, United States Minister to Ecuador. 
A bunco man known as “ Kid’? Miller, accosted Minister 
King on Broadway, a few days since, and introduced 
himself as Mr. Richardson, son of a Bank President of 
New Orleans. Dr. King failed to recognize him, but 
Miller made him believe that they had met before. They 
visited the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and Dr. King, at Miller's 
request, accompanied him to a place on Twentieth street, 
where the diplomat was [swindled out of five hundred 
dollars, These bunco operators are particularly numer- 
ous around the corner of Ann street and Park Row, op- 
posite the postoffice. Another favorite haunt of theirs is 
the west side of Madison Square. If one of our readers, 
visiting New York, is accosted in the street by a gentle- 
manly appearing man, who claims to be an acquaintance 
or the son of one, the proper thing to do, as we have so 
repeatedly said, is to treat him with perfect indifference, 
by no means giving him any information as to the name 
or residence. 


**°A Wonderfal Plant.’ 


“*When, some years since, a small but intrepid band of 
scientific travelers and explorers penetrated into the very 
heart of a distant tropical country, they found, among 
other strange things, a most wondertul medicinal plant, 
the remarkable virtues and power of which had been 
known and utilized by the inhabitants for generations.” 

The above is the opening paragraph of a long, double- 
leaded, graphic description, together with displayed 
headlines, now appearing in some of the daily papers of 
this city. Among other things it is claimed by this de- 
scription that this “‘wonderful plant,” as employed by the 
advertisers, isa ‘* safe, sure and positive cure for exhaust- 
ed nervous vitality, nervous prostration, slecplessness, 
weakness, mental depression and kindred nervous dis- 
eases.’” We were naturally very anxious to learn more 
about this wonderful plant, which performs such miracu- 
Jons physical cures, in order that our readers might re: 








ceive the benefit of the same. Accordingly our repre- 
sentative called upon the doctor, who it is stated “ was 
among the first to learn of and use this valuable reme- 
dy” in this country. He found several patients in the 
doctor’s reception room, waiting for prescriptions. 
When our representative’s turn came, he asked the doc- 
tor, whether he could furnish a specimen of his new 
plant for a public herbarium. The doctor appeared to 
have little or no knowledge whatever of the appearance 
of the plant, and referred the inquirer to his chemists, 
At the laboratory, which our representative fonnd in an 
adjoining basement, where rows of casks were arranged 
along the walls, giving the place very much the appear- 
ance of a wholesale liquor store, no information could be 
obtained from the “ chemist,’’ who was ignorant of the 
botanical name of the plant, 

We were thus baffled in ascertaining the desired 
information regarding this ‘‘ wonderful’’ discovery. 
We, however, strongly suspect that the description 
alludes to the plant ‘“‘ Zrythroxylon Coca,” and that the 
small but intrepid band of “scientific travelers and ex- 
plorers"’ referred to above, were none other than Pizarro 
and his followers, who first penetrated into Peru, where 
Coca had long been used by the natives. If such be the 
case, that this “ wonderful plant’ és Coca, we strongly 
warn our readers against its use, unless under prescrip- 
tion by competent physicians. Those who have used 
Coca inform us that it is very liable to become a fixed 
habit with them. Indeed one asserts that the taking of 
it becomes a most pernicious habit, often more so than 
the use of alcohol or morphine. The writer of this 
paragraph has himself felt the unpleasant effects from 
taking doses of Coca, a year ago, when regularly pre- 
scribed. Regular and honest physicians, scattered 
through the country, are sometimes tempted to prescribe 
new remedies, when they have not had sufficient time or 
opportunity to thoroughly analyze them. We trust that 
in the case of Coca, they will make themselves thor- 
oughly aware of its evil effects, While this new remedial 
agent may alleviate pain for the time being, it would be 
exceedingly unfortunate if it should lead many people to 
become victims of a fatal habit, as is the case with so 
many other powerful drugs. 


The Old, Old Dodge. 


For a whole generation, the American Agriculturist 
has kept up the warning, ‘‘ Farmers, never sign your 
name to anything for a stranger.” But it has been 
disregarded, greatly to the sorrow and loss of many farm- 
ers in counties along the Hudson River. A gang of 
swindlers have been there taking orders for a new patent 
pump and a hay-rake, to be sent by express and paid for 
on delivery. This looked quite safe, and so each unsus- 
pecting farmer signed an agreement to take the articles 
from the express office on arrival. These agreements 
have since reappeared in the form of notes for various 
sums from fifty to three hundred dollars each. 





Aiding the Good Work. 


The victims of the manufacturers of counterfeit money 
are mainly country storekeepers and farmers. Every sub- 
scriber who forwards us the circulars of these ‘* counter- 
feit’’ scoundrels which are sent to him directly, aids in 
the work of ferreting them out, as we immediately place 
the circulars in the hands of the authorities here. Among 
those who forward us the circulars, are: Jno. B. Gage, 
Door Co., Wis.; E. B. Dabney, Macon Co., Mo.; J. H. 
Murray, Elk Co., Kans.; W. A. Ellis & Co., Meigs Co., 
Ohio.; Jno. M. Long, Forsyth Co., N. C.; Geo. Redfield, 
Cass Co., Mich.; J. D. Woodall, Pike Co, Ga.; A. E. 
Taylor, Washington Co., Utah; E. I. Persinger, M. D., 
Natchitoches Co., La. 





A Transparent Humbug. 


Somebody has been imposing upon the “‘ Chicago Tri- 
bune,”’ with a story regarding an alleged journalist, who 
was, it says, a confrere of Greeley. Raymond and Bennett 
in New York, and ‘“‘ having amassed a fortune of nearly 
halfa million of dollars, sold the controlling interest in 
his journal,’ and subsequently went to Chicago, where 
he is employed on an agricultural journal. So far from 
having amassed 2 fortune of half a million, the individuul 
referred to had amassed debts to several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and having nearly bankrupted *‘ his” con- 
cern, swindled relatives and the public generally, lit out 
after being under cover here for some time. The Tribune 
story reads as if written by the individual himseif, pre- 
paratory to launching some fresh swindling scheme for 
scooping Western friends and the public. We warn 
them, particularly the Methodist ministers, against buy- 
ing any newspaper stock on alleged profits shown, or 
any stock in new machinery, whose only capital stock is 
on paper. Its an old dodge of the aforesaid “‘ Traveler 
from the East,” who, we are informed by the Chicago 
Tribune story, ** graduates the spirjts he consumes (daily) 





with a small glass tube, like a druggist’s measure.” The 
Chicago Tribune can have a detailed list of his victims on 
applying at this office. 


‘© Business Opportunities.’ 


Now that the harvest time is nearly over, many farmer 
boys ate planning to come to the large cities, like New 
York, in quest of employment. Beware of agencies 
which advertise that they have numerous positions to 
fill, and inform you that on registering your name and 
paying the registry fee, five dollars, more or less, you 
will be sure to have a place. When “strikes” occur, 
vacancies follow, but that good positions are generally 
going a begging, waiting for individuals to come along 
and fill them, is absurd. Every vacancy worth having 
(except during the prevailance of strikes) is immediately 
snappedup. Our advice tocountry boys is, to place very 
little, if any, reliance on advertisements which promise 
them immediate employment in a variety of positions, 
from which they can make their selection. 


Pleasure in Exposing Rascals. 


Wm. A. Ellis & Co., of Racine, Ohio, have received a 
dishonorable business proposition from one William 
Ford, of West Thirty-sixth street, New York, Instead 
of answering Ford’s communication, Messrs. Ellis & Co, 
forthwith forward the same to us. They write, ‘‘ En- 
closed find letter that explains itself. As we understand 
you take pleasure in exposing rascals, we take this lib 
erty.” It always affords us pleasure to ferret out and 
expose, for the benefit of our readers, such unadulterated 
scoundrels, and we find William Ford to be. 





Cautionary Signals. 


—~<—_ 
How a “Land Boom” is Worked. 


August Schultz, McPherson county, Kansas, sends us 
several letters and other papers which afford a very good 
illustration of the methods often employed to work up a 
so-called ‘land boom.” One of the papers is a warranty 
deed of a lotin Forest City, Reynolds county, Missouri. 
The nominal consideration for the lot is two hundred 
dollars, but the accompanying letters and circulars show 
that it was given to him as an inducement to act as agent 
in selling similar lots. Among the letters is one from 
the postmaster of Centerville, the county seat of Rey- 
nolds county, saying that there is no such city there. 
Close examination of all the papers sent us by Mr.Schultz, 
show several features which are peculiar. The deed is 
executed by a man in Muskingum county, Ohio, and its 
acknowledgment certified by a notary public, who also 
signs the decd asa witness, and a bill for whose fees is 
enclosed. A copy of an abstract of title which accom- 
panies the deed, shows that the last previous owners of 
the land in question were the men who sign the abstract, 
and to whom the deed is to be sent for record. It is the 
usual practice to send a deed for such purpose to the 
proper county officer, and not to parties who may still 
retain at least a contingenf interest in the land conveyed. 

STARTING A ‘“‘LAND BOOM." 

If any enterprising gentlemen in Reynolds county, or 
other part of the country, wanted to make something out 
of the prevailing fever for land speculation, they would 
be very likely to acquire some cheap land, map it out into 
city lots, and place the sale of them in the hands of some 
wide-awake man in Ohio, or other place so remote from 
the paper city, as to avoid unpleasant applications for 
personal inspection of the ‘*city’’ by prospective pur- 
chasers. We have no evidence that this has been done 
in the case under consideration, save the circumstances 
mentioned above. But all the same, we adyise every one 
not to invest in lots of any new city, pay notarial fees, or 
accept the agency for the sale of lots, without first obtain- 
ing full detailed information. 


*‘ Electrobole, the Great Alvine.’’ 


M. H. Spalding, Middlesex county, Massachusetts, 
and L. M. Bushey, Carroll county, Maryland, ask us 
about the above medicine, which is advertised to cure 
piles. A representative of the American Agriculturist 
called at the headquarters of the man who advertises the 
medicine, and was informed that it wasa pill. A circn- 
lar was also furnished him, which sets forth in the usual 
glowing style the marvelous history of the remedy. It 
notes that ‘‘the English navy is said to be the pride of 
national glory; and the British flag (Union Jack) is borne 
to every clime on every sea and shore; but especially 
where the grand interests of commerce and government 
are established. Sqnadrons of the English navy are com- 
missioned for years in the East Indies, and the staff sur- 
geon is there, constantly} liable to encounter the most 
malignant infections of climatic poison. It was in the 
treatment of such cases, that Dr, King first approached 
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the preparation of this inimitable medicine.” The Eng- 
lish navy is, doubtless, a great institution, but its staff 
surgeons are not accustomed to start ‘‘patent’’ medi- 
cines. As to the name, the circular tells us: ‘‘ This word 
is made from the Greek ‘elektron,’ which is Yellow Am- 
ber, a fossil resin, well known, said to be highly electric, 
and the Latin word ‘bolus,’ siznifying ‘pill.* All this al- 
Indes to the ‘Armature,’ or coating of compound resinous 
balm, conditioned as.an electro-magnet to invigorate the 
languid nerve and thus restore the functional equilib- 
rium.” So it seems that this is another application of 
“ magnetism" asa remedy. The public has been plied 
with “ magnetic” belts, boot-soles, brushes, and every 
form of external application, and now it is asked to swal- 
low electro-magnets as a remedy for piles. 

The people of the United States are relieved of vast 
sums of money every year by so-called “ patent’ medi- 





cines, the annual expenditure being estimated at twenty- 
two million dollars. 


The ** Crescent Art Co.” 


Miss I. M. Friedhaber, Venango Co., Pa., inquires 
about the ‘Crescent Art Co.” of Boston, which sends 
ont plush, velvet, satin, etc., stamped with designs, 
which those who receive them are to fill up by painting, 
for which the “Co.” propose to pay. This business 
started with coloring photographs; after these, orna- 
menting fabrics with paint in imitation of embroidery 
was proposed. We have always discouraged these 
schemes, because there always appeared some other ob- 
ect than to get work done, If the work were the only- 
object, it could be done close at home. Sending afar by 
mail Icoks suspicious. These later iv.itations of em- 








broidery in paint can have no permanence, and are un- 
worthy the name of “ Art.’ We have asked for and are 
still desirous of the experience of those who have found 
profitable employment with any of these concerns, 





** Assorted Ribbons.’’ 

Mr. M. B. Morrison, Yakima, Co., Wash. Ter., writes 
us, his girls sent to the Peoples’ Publishing Company of 
Boston, thirty-five cents fora carefully assorted package 
of silk ribbons, ete., etc., in accordance with the terms 
of an advertisement appearing in very many papers. He 
says: “*My girls sent the required thirty-five cents in 
good faith, and received some cotton tapes or narrow 
ribbons, They would not have cost in this market more 
than ten cents, if a person wanted them.” 
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barn free. Sent post-paid on receipt of 60 cents. 
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EUREKA HORSE CARD, CURRY COMB, 


AND SWEAT SCRAPER. 
CLEANS EASIER, QUICKER AND BETTER THAN ANY OTHER COMB. 


Price, 60 Cents, Post-paid. 


* ALWAYS CLEAN.” This novel Curry 
Comb and Scraper, consisting of two serrated strips 
of brass, is very simple and conveuient ; hair or dirt 
does not adhere to it. There is nothing in the market 
so simple as the back of this comb for a Sweat 
Scraper, when used opened out, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The handles are con- 
veniently shaped, covering a large surface, which 
enable the work to be done in a short time. ‘Try 


one and be convinced, 


Sent on receipt of one new subscription to the American Agriculturist, at $1.50, post-paid. Or, 


extend your subscription for one year for $1.50, and receive this valuable article for the stable or 
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Special Premiums 
For Thirty Days. 


TWO STANDARD FAVORITE BOOKS 


Farm Conveniences, — A _ Practical 
Hand-book for the farm, with OVER TWO HUNDRED 
ILLUSTRATIONS, Describing all kinds of home- 
made contrivances to facilitate Farm Work. Price, 


1.50. 


be LT 


Hiousehold Conveniences, — A book 
which will be highly prized by every housekeeper. 
Profusely illustrated with OVER TWO HUNDRED 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Price, $1.50. 

Either one of the above-named, most useful and 
valuable works, will be presented, and sent post-paid, 
to any person who, within thirty days, sends us 
one new yearly subscriber, (or his own subscrip- 
tion, if new,) to the American Agricuturist, English 
or German, at the regular rate of $1.50 a year. 
This offer to be named when sending the subscrip- 
tion. Both Books given for two subscriptions. 


= NEW AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST GUN. 
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—<PRICE, $15. 
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The above engraving shows fully the style of our Hand-made Double-Barrel Breech Loader, with latest improvements, 


patent forend, by which the gun can readily be taken apart for carrying or shipping conveniently 


, doing away with the screws and pegs 


that formerly fastened the barrels to stock. This durable and simple invention necessitates only the lifting of the forend from barrels, 
to enable you to take it apart. This Gun has side snap, Walnut Stock, with Ornamented Rubber Butt, Pistol Grip, Shell Rejector, finely 
checkered, Rebounding Locks. Laminated Steel, Solid Plungers, of good material throughout, a most desirable Gun for Sportsmen ; and if 


not found as represented, you can return the Gun and we will refund your money. 
Ten-Gauge Guns weigh from 8} to 10 Ibs. Twelve-Gauge Guns weigh from 73 to 9 lbs. 


Ten or Twelve Gauges, from 30 to 82 inches in length. 
We will supply this fine Gun, price $15, 


for 20 yearly subscriptions to the American Agriculturist at $1.50 each.— We can supply 25 Brass Shells, Cartridge 
Loader, Belt with Shoulder Strap, Powder Measure, Cartridge Plunger, Cartridge Ring, Cartridge Capper, for $1.50, when ordered with Gun, 


or we will supply same for $2,50 when Gun is not ordered, post-paid, ALL GUNS GUARANTEED, Send for particulars, 
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Prize Essays on Keeping the Family 
Horse. 


Se 

As announced in the July number of the American 
Agriculturist, all the Essays received in competition for 
the prizes offered have been submitted to a committee, 
consisting of Dr. A. F. Liantard, Col. J. C. Battersby, 
and Col. M. C. Weld. After careful cxamination, these 
gentlemen awarded to 

Mr. I. H. Fickel, Plain City, O., first prize, $50. 

Dr. R. F. Colwell, Centerdale, R. I., second prize, $25. 

Mr. A. B. Allen, Tom’s River, N. J.. third prize, $15. 

Mr. Fred. Grundy, Morrisonville, Iil., fourt prize, $10. 

In all, seventy-four Essays were received for competi- 
tion, and under the following assumed names: 

Handy, Erastus Montfort, Philip, Equus Cheval Cavallo, 
Country Doctor, Farmer, Dervish, Steed, Emoty, Practi- 
cal, . S. Davis, Horse Chestuut, Caballero, Mustang, 
Little Foe, Vera Cruz, Further For'cad, Josh Billings, 
A Farmer Boy, Frye Junior, 0. B. R., Lin, A Subscriber, 
Samson Wordsworth, Milton La Fayctte, Kate Pierce, 
James Jennings, Wych Hazcl, Family Horse, Bonafide, 
Tipity Witchity, E. D. Wals, Timothy Tugmutton, Old 
Joe, Canada Dick, Jolin P. Jones, Charles Andrew, Penn- 
sylvania Jake, Jolin Casswell, Rattler, Lord Alfred Ten- 
nyson, W. Sherwood, Richard, Old Farmer, Peregrine 
Pickle, Virgil, A Trial Trip, A N.C. Farmer, An April 
Fool, Acton, T'celemaque, A Horses Friend, P. C. O., 
Scribner, Mrs. Simpkins, C. T. Volant, Pittsburgh Dick, 
W. N. A., Urbana, Currycomb, C. R. Franklin, M. D., 
Howard, Padiger G. Peasley, William Samuels, Green- 
Jeaf Edwards, Henry Oswald, Cherrywood, Farmer Host- 
Jer, Michigan Subscriber, Maple Leaf, Epsylon, Paul 
Jones, O’Pough Deldoc, Camden. 

Several of the unsuccessful Essays are of great merit, 
nearly equat to those that were awarded prizes, and the 
committce regrets that it was not in their power to en- 
large the list of prizes. The First Prize Essay is publish- 
ed on other pages of this number, and can but be of 
value atid interest to every owner of a horse, 
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Valuable New Books, 
a > - 

Practical Floriculture 3 a Guide to 
the Successful Cultivation of Florists’ Plants, for the 
Amateur and Professional Florist. By Peter Henderson. 
New and Greatly Enlarged Edition. New York, O. Judd 
Co., David W. Judd, Pres’t, 151 Broadway. That Peter 
Henderson has been eminently successful as a commer- 
cial florist, no one who Visits his establishment at Jersey 
City Heights will doubt. Coming to this country some 
twenty-five years ago, his only capital being a pair of 
willing hands and an unusually level head, he had the 
good sense to see that he must break away from the 
methods he had been taught in the old country, and adapt 
himself to a new climate and new conditions. Haying 
been successful, he plainly shows others the steps by 
which that s&ccess was attained. We know of no other 
work which tells so clearly, and without reserve, the 
methods of successful floriculture. His effort seems to 
be to show the beginner how to begin in the most eco- 
nomical manner, and to carry on plant-growing success- 
fully. All the teachings are of the most practical kind, 
from the building of the cheapest and most profitable 
honses, to those of a more costly character, for the fore- 
ing of flowers in winter, The various methods of propa- 
gating plants on a commercial scale are given in detail, 
with admirable clearness. Indeed, the work throngh- 
out justifies its title of Practical Floriculture. This 
edition is not a mere reprint, but has been largely re- 
written, and brings the author’s methods and experience 
up to the latest date, with much new matter and new 
illustrations. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Broom Corn and Brooms,—aAs gpccial cul- 
tures, such as Hops, Tobacco, and Broom Corn, have ac- 
quired sufficient importance to need it, the publishers 
of the American Agricullurist, besides devoting consider- 
able space to these in their journal, have issued special 
treatises, or hand-books, in which the subject could be 
treated more in full, Thus some ten years ago, when 
there was a demand for it, the editors, with the aid of 
several correspondents in the broom-eorn districts, 
gave in a compact form, ina small work, all that was 
known upon the cultivation of broom corn, with a de- 
scription of the method of making the product into 
brooms. At the end ofa decade, finding that there was a 
call for a new edition, they find little to add to their 
work, save some statistics of the trade. These they have 
incorporated in the new edition, which is now offered as 
the most complete treatise on broom corn and brooms 
extant, Price, 56 cents, 








Onr Great Fair List. 
ee 

We present, on pages 353 and 354, the most complete 
Fair List ever before published at this season of the year. 
We are in correspondence wiih the fair officials in every 
State and Territory, and times and places for holding 
county fairs not now decided upon, will be given in our 
next September issue. Nolittle laborand expense have 
been incurred in securing the list published in this issue, 
and our cotemporaries wil! give due credit on reproduc- 
ing thesame, which they are welcome to do. 


Chat with Readers. 


ae 

A New Fish Hatchery.—A new State 
fish hatchery, costing five thousand dollars, is to be 
erected at Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. The Legislature 
appropriated the money this spring. 








No Mercy for the Sparrows.—By an 
act of the Legislature of New York, it shall be considered 
a misdemeanor to intentionally give food or shelter to 
English sparrows. 





A Wonderful Gun.—The “Daly Three 
Barrel Gun,” described on the second cover page of this 
number, is a great invention, for the full description of 
which our subscribers should send to the manufacturers. 





National Agricultural Exposition, 
—The exposition to be held in Kansas City, Missouri, 
from September 15th to November 1st, promises to be 
one of the finest exhibitions of the kind ever made in 
this country. In addition to a Crystal Palace, which is 
being erected for the purpose, there will be a sufficient 
number of pavilions and pagodas for the aggregate dis- 
plays of counties and States. 

Tile Drainage.—Jackson Brothers, pro- 
prictors of the New York State Drain Tile Works, at 
Albany, New York, have published a valuable pamphlet 
on the benefits of drainage. Our subscribers should send 
for this essay, which, together with the interesting doc- 
uments bearing on the general subject of drainage, are 
sent free, on application. 





Personal, — Mr. Chas. E. Whitman, Presi- 
dent of the Whitman Agr'l. Co., of St. Louis, Mo., is so- 
journing in the East, looking up the interests of busi- 
ness connected with his house. He reports the sale of 
hay presses very large, and expects to soon place upon 
the market a press destined to revolutionize all previous 
ideas of hay presses. 

Lawfal Barb Wire Fence.—J. P. 
Voorhes, Sullivan county, New York. The most recent 
decision in this relation of which we have any knowl- 
edge, is that in the Circuit Court, at Watertown, New 
York, on December 17, 1885. In this case, the court held 
that a properly constructed barb wire fence upon the 
highway, must be deemed a legal fence. 





Sheep Farming on a Large Scale. 
—A large tract of timber land in Sullivan and Delaware 
counties, N. Y., has just been secured by an association 
to be known as the Empire Sheep and Land Co., for the 
purpose of raising improved sheep for wool and for 
market. The lands are to be cleared, seeded down, and 
the sheep will be placed under the care of experienced 
shepherds. 





Fhe Despised Tin Can.—Dr. Walter 
Stuart, Wythe county, Va., finds old tomato cans unex- 
celled protectors for young cabbage and other plants 
against -the rays of the sun. They shouid be placed 
lightly over the plants, he writes us, so as not to exclude 
the air. When removed after the second day, the ground 
under them will be actually moist, even after the hottest 
days. Those who have been using dock leéves and news- 
papers for the purpose, may find the tin can quite an im- 
provement. 





American Florists.—The annual mect- 
ing of the Society of American Florists will be held in 
Chicago, on August 16th, 17th and 18th, and from present 
indications, the meeting promises to be more numerously 
attended by members, and others, than any previous one. 
A rich intellectual feat will be provided by Messrs. C. L. 
Allen, H. A. Siebrecht, F. R. Pierson, E. G. Hill, Charles 
Anderson, E. Asmus, Jackson Dawson, J. W. Elliot, W. 
R. Smith, J, M, Jordan, and others, Circulars and other 
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information pertaining to the meeting may be obtained 


from the Secretary, Mr. Edwin Lonsdale, Philadelphia, 

Plans for Cheap Houses.—The de- 
signs and plans of houses, barns, and out-buildings, con- 
stitutes one of the most valuable features of this period- 
icul. In fact, the letters and responses from subscribers 
indicate that thousands of them prize it almost above 
any other department of the American Agriculturist. 
We now wish plans and designs for cheap modern coun- 
try homes, such as weil-to-do farmers and beginners 
would like to build, that is, houses, barns and out-build- 
ings. Readers who have already erected such buildings, 
are invited to send the plans tous for the benefit of 
their fellow readers. 





* Lower California.’’—Referring to the 
paragraph with this heading in the last number of the 
American Agriculturist, Mr, Chatics B. Turrill, Assistant 
Land Commissioner of the International Company, writes 
us from San Diego a courteous Jetter (from which we 
hope to quote in onr next issue), asserting that his com- 
pany has valuable desirable lands in Lower California, 
and questioning some of the statements contained in 
last month’s paragraph. 


Private Game Parks.—The recently 
amended game laws of the State of New York, make it 
obligatory upon any persons, societies, or associations 
having private parks for propagating or protecting fish, 
birds or game, to publish at least once a week for three 
months, in a paper of general circulation printed in the 
county or counties within which such Jands are situated, 
a notice substantially describing the same, and stating 
that thsy will be used asa private game park. It shall 
als’ ve the duty of such owners to put up notices warn 
ingall persons against trespassing. After any such ter- 
ritory shall have been designated as a private park, any 
person entering the grounds with the intention of catch- 
ing or killing fish, birds or game, without a written per- 
mit from the owners shall be deemed guilty of misde- 
meanor, and in addition thereto shall be liable to a 
penalty of twenty-five dollars. 








MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 


University of the State of New York. 


ican . 


139 and 141 West 54th St.. NEW YORK CITY. 
The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
The regular course of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
year. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean of the Faculty. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the olaest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voied entirely to povltry ever 
published. Splendidly illustrated. 
$1.25 per year. Also the American 
Poultry Yard, a weekly illus- 
trated paper devoted ent rey to 
poultry, $1.50 per year. oth 
papers for $2.00. A samp]? copy 
of both mailed on receipt uf 8 
cents in postage stamps. 
Address H.H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Cr. 


THE BEST CAML FASTENING! 


SMITH’ 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION ! 


= only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


F. G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 





















Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Fox Hounds and Beagles, 
Sheep and Poultry, bred and 
2 ; for sale by W. GIBBONS & CO., 
E . = fa=8 West Chester. Chester Co., Pa. 

Send stamp for Circular and Price List. pe 


ROUGH-COATED PUPPIES, full pedigreed, and entitled 


SCOTCH to registry in A. K. R. or A. K.C.S.B., 
COLLIE DOGS sired by such noted Dogs as Imported 
BOBBIE, A. K. R. 2205, winner of First 

Prize at Philadelphia, 1885, and RUTLAND, JR., A. K. R. 
$910, sired by Rutland, E. K.C.S. B. 1308, the Champion 
Dog of the World. Write at once for full particulars and 


prices. Also, several registered Breeding Bitches in 
whelp. W. ATLEE BURPEE & UO., Philadelphia, Pa, 





We are now booking orders for 
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Business Department. 
—<—>> 
The Great American Tea Com- 
pany.—For fifteen years the above Company has set 
forth its merits and claims in these columns, and we 
have yet to hear a complaint from our subscribers. It is 
one of the oldest and best of the tea companies. 


ene A NR ng ae 





Steel Screw Nails.—Subscribers desiring 
information regarding these nails are referred to the third 
cover page. They should send for the circulars. The 
manufacturers, Russell & Erwin Company, are one of the 
oldest and most reliable concerns in the United States. 





Shoes for Three Dollars.—Subscribers 
who doubt the ability of W. L. Douglas, of Brockton, 
Mags., to supply shoes for three dollars a pair, as they 
advertise to do, are informed that this is a reliable con- 
cern ; and the fact that Mr. Douglas is able to do this is, 
doubtless, owing to the great facilities and immense 
amount of business transacted. 








Ensilage and Ensilage Cutters.— 
A handsome, illustrated pamphlet, of 162 pages, has just 
been issued by E. W. Ross & Uo., Springfield. Ohio. It 
gives full descriptions of various cutters and carriers, and 
also much valuable, practicable information on the build- 
ing of silos, preparing ensilage, and the preservation of 
green fodder in general. 





oe 


eer meer 


Sad Irons.—Subscribers wishing further in- 
formation regarding sad irons which require no holder 
or cloth, are double pointed, and iron both ways, should 
address the Enterpise Manufacturing Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, who make and sell them. Th's com- 
pany can always be relied upon. 


Substitute for Glass.—Several readers 
desire to be informed whether the protecting cloth re- 
commended by Peter Henderson, in the last December 
number of the American Agriculturist, as a substitute for 
glass, has proved a success. From all that we can learn 
this so-called ‘ Plant Bed Cloth” has more than fulfilled 
the expectations that were entertained forit. For many 
purposes it is even preferable to glass, and no intelligent 
plant-grower who has once used it will willingly be with- 
ov: it. Its applications are constantly extending, and 
cloth of similar manufacture, but heavier quality, is now 
extensively and satisfactorily used for hay caps, wagon 
covers, and many similar purposes. 








—> i MISCELLANEOUS. i— 


Newton's improved 

thousands in use. cow TIE 

= Pushes them back when standing, 
~ <4 draws them forward when lying 

+ a and keeps them clean. Cir- 


j, cular free if you mention this 
/ per. EB. 0. NEWTON, Batavia, UL, 


PIRIT OF THE LIMES 


The American Gentleman’s Newspaper. 
The Recognized Turf and Trotting 
Authority of America. 


Its Special Departments, Edited by Ex- 
perts, comprise : 


Racing, Rowing, Drama, Billiards, Trot- 
ting, Veterinary, Yachting, Football, 
Athletics, Stock-Raising, 


It has been the mission of the Sprrit for the last fifty- 
four years to furnish true information in current sporting 
events, and give sound and wholesome views on questions 
of legitimate sport in a liberal and unprejudiced spirit. 
This pclicy has placed its affairs in a condition of matchless 

| posers. and with its immense circulation and influence, 
hus also become one of the best advertising me- 
diums in the world. 

Every number of the paper contains more printed matter 

than any magazine or other periodical published in the 
United States. 


Subscription, $5 a Year. 


E. A. BUCK, Editor and Publisher, 


101 CHAMBERS STREET, 
New York City. 


Ae SES OMISSION 
COLD.—DIVIDEND PAYINCG.—SILVER. 
The Nickel Plate Mining Co. offers 
for a co-operative minin — for lar; 
ors who may be willing to help the workin 
Shares $10 each at par, and sale limited to the oe lb ex: 
panees and wuechinery. Steady and fair dividends guaran- 
No Wall 8S t stock fobbery concern. Write 

for gy A, ~ ress =< orders to the President, 

MO A. MARTIN Georgetown, Colorado. 

COPPFR.—Strictly ‘Legitimate.— LEAD. 
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BUND sees sn —s CHOKe 
IsTOLGRIP ‘5, 
< FINEST LAMINATED BARRELS © 





We offer great bargains in the Emperor Double Barre] R 
reech- 8. 
They are the finest Guns ever sold at the very low price at Which we hao 5° pc tegen 
of any kind until you have seen our list, as we can save you money. Address at once for particulars, 


CLAFLIN & CO., Duane Street, New York visi a. ¥. 











Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 








~o—— IN 
ee I III 5 no oso s 0 scnwn nese a necc tees necececssnsnsewnne 


By Henry Stewakt, author of ‘Irrigation,’ ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Manual,” etc. 


The Window Flower Garden 


By Juxivs J. HEinricn. New and Revised Edition. 


can eee he KKe ab eee nen waced sn aca bbannasknnedensonunee 
By Rev. W. W. MEEcH. 


I IUD sien dwewscccens we neasennnnnsndcsnesesenerece 
Profusely illustrated. 


Farm Appliances -...---------------------------.0.2..--22200---0000- 2005 
Fully illustrated. 
ot—+— JUST READY. —_+—-o 
kia kadeceee tn kdeneeuedkpddhichcwnwewdenccnand $1.50 
A Guide to the successful Propagation and Cultivation of Florists’ Plants. Re-written and 
Enlarged. By PETER HENDERSON. 


I I III seinen en <n cc nnnnnescvecccsaddsccnenevane 
New and Revised Edition. 


@s—+— OUR LATEST BOOKS. —+—..9 
The American Merino for Wool and Mutton ---.....-----------.-....-- $1.50 


By STEPHEN Powers. A practical and most valuable work on the selection, care, breeding 
and diseases of the Merino Sheep, in all sections of the United States. Itis a full and ex- 
haustive treatise upon this one breed of sheep, and will be welcomed by all having any inter- 
est insheep husbandry. Cloth, 12mo. : 

I Sankara cnniduhdenansebedmcsnwensnesuaecansonccses dd $2.00 
By Peter HENDERSON. A new, entirely re-written, and greatly enlarged 
edition of this well-known standard work. The best book on market and 
family gardening. Fuily illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 

Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout, etc----------------------------- $1.50 
By J. Harrineton Keene. Fully Illustrated, and with Plates of the Actual Material for 
Making Flies of every Variety. Cloth, beveled boards, 12mo. 

Bey ae a ee Veen ....----....................5--..-.222/ 2.50 
By Gro. S. HeatTiey. A Practical Manual of the Diseases of Domestic Animals, with 
their Remedies. 

The Cultivation of the Peach and the Pear on the Delaware and 
i si ciiisckc isch ears hcnsacccsishecaehenn- duane $1.50 
By Joun J. Buack, M.D. Witha Chapter on Quince Culture, and the Culture of some of 
the Nut-bearing Trees. With Plates. Cloth, Large 12mo. 


I Cita waledislaaiukeae $1.50 


By A. 8S. Fotuer. New, Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


eS rr evicrie aden ttnenscnsnensnnsnascncnonne 


By Pror. L. H. Batter, Jr., of the Agricultural College of Michigan. 


How to Handle and Educate Vicious Horses-------.-------------------- .50 
By Oscar R. Guieason. Cloth, 12mo. 
Through the Yellowstone Park on Horseback. Fourth Edition-.-.--.- $1.50 


By Gen. Gro. W. WineareE, the noted rifleman and one of the founders of Creedmoor. Most 
profusely illustrated by ForBEs, Cary and BENNETT. Cloth, 12mo. 


ele a Nanas coiidicnnyteantnienconxacaduvsconvd $1.00 
A Treatise on Practical Horsemanship. By Cou. J.C. Barrerssy. Cloth, 12mo. 
Profits in Poultry. Useful and Ornamental Breeds------------.-------- $1.00 


The cheapest and most valuable publication ever issued on this industry. Contains the com- 
bined experience of practical men in all the Departments of Poultry raising. Edited by 
WELD, Jacozs and Ferris, Over 100 illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 


A Book of the Running Brook and of Still Waters.------------------- $1.25 
By Lapy Couin CAMPBELL, Cloth, 16mo. 

REET SR ee a ee en eee ee .40 
By James SuEenan. Plain Directions for the Treatment of Tender and Hardy Plants. 

EE ER era ee .60 


By James Firz, Author of “ Southern Apple and Peach Culture.” Cloth, 12mo. 


0. JUDD CO, DAVID W. JUDD, Pres'’t. 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


(BOOKS IN PRESS AND JUST PUBLISHED. re 
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—~f=» REMINGTON «= 


- SPORTING « ARMS 


AND AMMUNITION. 
REMINGTON NEW MODEL (1882) DOUBLE BARREL SHOT GUNS. 





























For years Mr. Judd has tested the Remington Guns in his Western _— With what 


result, see American Agriculturist for November, 1883. 


AMONG THE 


S- NUMEROUS FESTIMONIALS,-—~+ 


of which we are constantly in receipt, we append specimens from well-known Sportsmen : 


GENTLEMEN :—I have used a Remington Breech-Loading Shot Gun for the past five years; have hunted with it in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, in the forests and along the streams of Ohio and Michigan, and have engaged in various tests with other makes, 
both as to dccuracy and power, long and short distance shots, and my experience warrants the assertion that the Remington is the best 
shot gun manufactured in this or any other country, Yours, 

June ist, 1887. THOMP, BURTON, Publisher ‘‘ Pomeroy’s Democrat.” 








GENTLEMEN :—It gives me great pleasure in giving my testimony to the merits of your Guns. I have used one of your 10 gauge 
Remington Double Shot Guns for 3 years, and must say I never saw its equal. I have broken Clay Birds, Blue Rock Pigeons and Black 
Birds at 80 yards rise, using only 4 drams powder and 1'/, oz. No. 8 shot, and beat guns of other makes weighing 11°/: pounds, using 5 
drams powder and 11/, oz. No. 7 shot. My gun, by the way, only weighs 81/2 pounds. Have killed Snipe in the field 50 yards many times. 
I have used all kinds of guns, but must say yours is far superior in shooting qualities to any I have ever shot. You can refer to me and 
publish this if you desire, as I think every one who shoots and wants a first-class gun should know the excellencies of yours, 

Very respectfully, 
B. D. SMALLEY, 45 West Congress Street, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
Remington Shot Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Etc., 


Send Stamp to the Company’s Agents, and be sure to mention the American Agriculturist’ 


LAMBERSON, FURMAN & C0. 281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULARS. 
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Caf <==5 LAND, HOMES, ETC..<—=+. 
2720 ACRES LAND FOR SALE CHEAP, 


at Colton Station, on U.P. R.R., and Lodge Pole Creek, 6 
miles from Sidney, + Co., Neb. A town will be laid 
out here; @ custom mill absolutely necessary; @ general 
merchandise and a drug store, also blacksmith-shop there. 
Land can be used for cattle raising and agriculture. Price, 
er acre, $8.00. Also my Sidney Nursery and — 
arden of 4 acres, with all belongings. For particulars, 
address W. KRUEGER, P. O. Box 34, Sidney, Neb. 


ARMS, Best of Climates and Soil. Good Market. No 
. ; no Floods; no Blizzards; no Malaria. 5to 
100 Acres, $1,000 to $3,000, Easy terms. Fruit, Poultry, Milk, 
Grain, Schools, Society, Roads. Froeperow business place. 
Circulars. Cc. K, LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 


TRAVEL VIA 
Through Trains with Dining 
Burlington 


Cars, Pullman Palace Sleepe 
ing Cars, Modern Coaches, 
C.B.&Q.R.R. 















Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 


DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMA PORTLAND, ORE. 





HA 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXico, ATCHISON. 








For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of pees lines, or address 
7.J. POTTER, H.8. STONE, PAUL MORTON, 
Pa a ch me A A. 
ra Pronounci 0 con ing $2,000 wo: 
£2 pages, cond. 6c. in stamps to Paul Moen, Obicnce 
FARMS, NORTHERN_COMMUNITY, 15 
10 miles from Washington, D.C. 
O. E. HINE, Vienna, Fairfax Co., Va. 
$7 00 THE GREATEST BARGAIN EVER 
’ @® OFFERED IN A VIRGINIA FARM. 
1,000 Acres of land ‘beautifully situated. Convenient to 
three railroads; Easily divided ; Suited to all crops of this 
section. Also toraising stock. 3,000 bearing grape-vines. 
Price, $7,000. 200 Acres, $1,200; 800 Acres, $5,000; 75 Acres, 
2,000 bearing vines, $1,500. 
WM. A. TROTTER, Rural Bower P. O., Greensville Co., Va. 
9 PER AGR for 300 acre farm in Maryland, 
near navigable water ; acres 
in-timber. Good soil. Easy terms. Address 
M. 8S. MUTCHLER, Denton, Md, 





66) LORIDA; 1TS ADVANTAGES AND DRAW- 
backs.” For the above candid book, or free informa- 
tion, address O. M. CROSBY, the author, 76 Par Place, N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 


WALTERS’ PATENT TIN. Chi 
GALVANIZED or COPPER’ Shin les. 





Make the hand- 








a a 

WT ia AA somest,absolute- 
TU LALA LALA ddd ly storm, wind 
GAAIALAL and fire - proof 


roof. We guaran- 
tee satisfaction 
or no pay. Send 
for particulars to 
The National Sheet 


Metal Roofing Co., 


518 & 520 E. 20th St., 
New York. 


VUVPTT 





ESTABLISHED 1866. 


= 
=| 





CHEAP nec pplied ' . 
eraone WATER PROOF, 22ns”ou120; 
in ee ee of any other way. Does not 
rust nor rattle. It is an Economical and URA 

SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. anemone 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 
better than Oil Cloths. ‘atalogue and Samples Free 


ore 
W.H.FAY & CO.CAMDEN,N.s 


A New Era in Photography. 
Anybody can make photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No ws 
uitable f Seley. $50 per week 
ness 8 ‘0 % 
made. Process sim; je and sure. Don’t 
miss this chance of sec’ the greatest in- 
vention o——- , but one —— td 
or stamps for large 32 page illustra 
with full particulars and 
There is a fortune in it. A 








sample photos. 
The Schultze Photo Equi mt Co. 
on Cha are How York, 


BOOKS 





FOR FARMERS, MECHANICS AND 
Engineers. Catalogue free. Monthly 
List sent regularly if desired. 


E. & F. N. SPON, 85 Murray Street, New York. 





“BUILDING,” 


SS 


Architectural Weekly. 


Published every Saturday. 


Devoted to Architecture, Engineering, 
Furniture, Decoration, and Ornament, 


Subscription, ° ° ° . ° $6 a year. 
Sample subscription of three months, $1.50 
Single Copies, . ° ° 3 ‘ ° 15 cents. 


MONTHLY NUMBER. 


A special feature of these numbers will be Small 
Country and City Houses, with plans and 


details. 

Sabscription, .. ape $1.75 a year. 
Sample subscription of three months, 50 cents. 
Single Copies,-. . .« + «© .« 15 cents. 


NEW BOOKS. ° 


Architectural Studies. 


Vol. I.—One large quarto vol., cloth, price, $5.00. Con- 
taining 60 large lithographfc plates, treating on the 
following subjects: 

Part I.— Low-Cost Houses, including 
prize designs, with elevations, plans, details, specitica- 
tions, bills of materials, and estimates of cost. 12 large 
ery, plates of practical designs, costing from $500 
to $3, 

Part II.—Store Fronts and Interior 
Details.—12 plates and descriptive letterpress. 

Part III.—Stables.—Containing 12 plates of 
stables, suitable for village lots, ranging in cost from 
$300 upwards. 

Part IV.—Seaside and Southern 
Houses.—12 sea of designs for Cheap Houses, 
with ample verandas, suited toa summer climate. Aver- 
age cost, $1,500. 

Part W.— Out-buildings.— Containing 12 
plates of designs of small stables, summer houses, pa- 
vilions, privies, fences, gates, etc. 

Each of these parts may be obtained separately when 
desired. Paper portfolio, 12 plates and descriptive let- 
terpress, $1.00 each. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES.—VOL. II. 


Four parts now ready. 12 plates, paper portfolio; 
$1.00 each. 

Part bb Lay noe to $2,seo Houses, giv- 
ing perspectives, elevations, bills of materials, and esti- 
mates of cost. 

Part WII.—Interior Woodwork of 
Houses of Moderate Cost. . 

Part YIII.—Store Fittings. 

IN PRESS. 

Part IX.—City Houses.—This part will be de- 
voted to Elevations, Plans, and sections of City Houses, 
ranging in cost from $5,000 to $10,000. A special feature 
will be a large and carefully selected series of Floor Plans. 


IMPROVED PLUMBING APPLIANCES, 


By J. Pickertne Putnam, Architect. This work was 
printed last year in serial form in‘ Buripine,” and has 
since been carefully revised and brought out in book 
form, as being worthy of more permanent form. With 
91 Illustrations. One octavo volume, cloth, price, $1.50. 


A Most Complete Work of Details. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE. 


No. 1.—A Large Country House in 
Detail,—By Broce Puicz, Architect. This number 
eontains twenty-four 12x15 plates, and full specifications 
illustrated by woodcuts and diagrams. One Large 
Quarto, 12x15, Boards. Price, $5.00. 


The Suburban Cottage:—Its design and 
construction, containing over 100 illustrations and full 
descriptive letterpress. This hook gives practical in- 
struction on every question arising in house-building, 
and ehould be in the hands of every one intending to 
build. One 8vo. vol., cloth, price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Cottages; Or Hints on Economical 
House Buildin -—2A plates of Cottages costing 
from to $3,000, with descriptive letterpreee. One 
8vo. vol., handsomely bound in cloth, price, post-paid, $1. 


GRATIS. — Catalogue of Architectural Books. 
Catalogue of Drawing Instruments. 


W. T. COMSTOCK, 


23 Warren St., New York. 
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For particulars a 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y’ 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Subscribed = =| = = $2,000,00 
Paid in (Cash) = = = = = “4000000 
Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years,’and based exclusiv. 
upon Wes ern Farm Mortgages, held in trust by the pee | 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of 
the bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of in- 
terest make them the most desirable investments now 
offered. Also 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. | Philadelphia, 112 S. 4th St. 
Boston, 23 Court St. Kansas City, 7th & Del. Sts. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET, 


GET YOUR NEWS 
from headquarters by 
subscribing to the 
WASHINCTON 
WEEKLY STAR. 
It contains the full Associated Press and Special Dis- 
patches from all parts of the world, reports of Congress 
and all the Government Departments, United States 
Courts, Washington News and Gossip, Political, Personal 
Society and Local Affaire, Stories by the Leading Authors 
of the World, Bright Correspondence from all quarters 
of interest, Weekly New York Letters, Home Articles, 
Fashion, Religious, Literary and Agricultural Notes; in 
short, everything that should be in the best paper of the 
most interesting city of this country. It is an eight- 
page paper of 56 long well-filled columns, and costs 
only One Dollar a Year. 
Send for Sample Copy and see our liberal premium 
offers, Address 


THE WEEKLY STAR, 


(Mention this paper). WasuHineTon, D. C. 


For Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Muth’s Perfection Cold Blast Smokers 
Pure Honey and Beeswax, and a General Ase 
sortment of Beekeepers’ Supplies, apply to 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 
P. S8.—* Practical Hints to Bee Keepers"? mailed for 10c. 
in Postage stamps. Circulars sent on application. 


MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ORATORY, 
Literature, English Branches, French, German, 
Italian, etc. LARGEST and Best Equipped in the 
World. 100 Instructors, 2186 Students last year. Board 
and m with Steam Heat and Electric Light. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 8, 1887. Ill’d Calendar free. Ad- 
dress E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Two “oe "sad year, (post-free), 
ch. 














1.50 ea 
Three Subscribers One Year... ..0... $4, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year........ .@5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year’......... $6, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one year......0.000 $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year.... ....+ 8, or $1.14 each. 
Hight Subscribers one year..... ..-- 89, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, (post-free), 
Only $1 each. 


(A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insert!on. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover he abe yf per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 10 cents pee line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
-—=_di51 Broadway New York. 














